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Horticultural Society 


BENEFITS OF MEMBERSHIP 


I You become a member of the 
largest, most distinguished and 
most active organization of its kind 


in America. 


y) You join 13,500 men and 
women interested in advancing 


gardening and horticulture. 


You have the resources of the 
3 greatest garden library in the 
world. Only members may borrow 
books, in person or by mail. 


You receive HorTICULTURE, 

America’s leading magazine for 
amateur gardeners; a magazine that 
is at once a visitor 12 times a year 
and an authoritative presentation 
of everything that is new and im- 
portant. (Present subscription price 
to non-members $2.00.) 

You receive a free ticket to the 

New England Spring Flower 
Show (Value $1.50) and to the 
Chrysanthemum Show (60 cents). 


Members may also preview the 
Spring Show before the public is 
admitted. 


You haveat your service trained 
horticulturists who answer all 
your gardening questions quickly 


and accurately. 


You may take advantage of the 

free Employment Bureau either 
to obtain garden help or to find gar- 
dening work. 


8 You may use the Book Depart- 
ment to buy books on gar- 
dening. 


You are admitted free to all 
lectures, all classes and all field 
trips conducted by the Society. 


You receive a free copy of 
] 0 the Year Book (Value $1) 
which supplements the catalogue 
of the Library and reports the 


progress of your Society. 


Your membership application is invited 


Write to the Executive Secretary 


Anno H. Neuruinc, 300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP $3.00 > LIFE MEMBERSHIP $50.00 
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Fragrance too! Incomparable Hyacinths have a 
mission no other flower can fulfill, with their stately 
spikes of gorgeous color and heavenly perfume. 
They are just one of the many joys of spring from 
imported Holland Bulbs. 





The glory of the Daffodils, the brilliance of the 
Tulips, the intriguing pattern of Crocus, Snowdrops, 
Bluebells, etc.—all blend their enchantment in gar- 
den beauty from March to June! 


Indoors, you'll have beautiful bouquets. 


For the largest flowers, newest kinds and choic- 
est colors, be sure the bulbs you plant were grown 
| in Holland. 


ASSOCIATED BULB GROWERS OF HOLLAND 
Dept. 19. 41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Associated 
Bulb Growers 
of Holland 


Get your Imported Holland Bulbs now, 
from seedsmen, nurseries, florists, also 
chain, hardware, and department stores. 


The dealers displaying our emblem have helpful 
booklets telling how to plant, filled with ideas 
for use in your own garden — for as few as a 
dozen bulbs, up to hundreds of a kind, 


PLANT imrorrten 
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TULIPS 


Startling Beauty for your next Spring Garden 
We have searched far and wide to find these in- 
comparable new types and varieties for you. They 
will be the stars of your next Spring’s garden. . . 
all Henderson’s famous top quality . . 
ingly different—Limited quantities only—so we 


suggest you order at once. 


A whole bouquet on one stem! 
The amazing new Multiflora Tulip “Fire Spray” 
Up to 5 showy flowers on one stem. . 
a cluster-blooming variety. 
Plant “Fire Spray’’ now to bloom next Spring and 
you'll never be without it from then on. 


Top-size bulbs: 9 for $1.00; 25 for $2.50 


Fringed Red Beauty:—A unique new beauty 


scarlet in color .. . 


. . . brilliant crimson with fringed 

edges tipped with lustrous silver. So 

beautiful, so large and above all beau- 

tifully fringed . . . blooms in May. 

Top size bulbs: 7 for $1.00; 
25 for $3.00 





“Fairy” Hyacinths:—A delightful 
new white hyacinth . . . with several 
informally graceful flower spikes from 
a single bulb. For your borders, rock 
garden, or indoors. 


Largest-size bulbs: 
10¢ each; 6 for $2.25 
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Giant “Sunset” Tulips:— 
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Open in the delightful pas- 

tel shades of early evening 
to deepen into the startling 
vivid shades of a full sun- 
set as they mature. Pale 
gold to red, white to dusty 
pink, lemon yellow to crim- 
son, etc. They actually 
change color from day to 
day. 

Top-size bulbs, mixed colors: 

9 for $1.00; 25 for $2.50 


ed Emperor:—A brand new 
variety. Larger, of more vivid scar- 
let color than ‘Red Emperor”’ and 
with beautiful, deep green leaves. 
Blooms in April. 


Top-size bulbs: 7 for $1.00; 25 for $3.00 





Magnificent 
Peony-Flowered Tulips 
These beautiful Double May Flow- 
ering Tulips measure as much as 
6 inches across. Collection of: 
Coxa, carmine red; Eros, old rose; 
Mt. Tacoma, snowy white; Sym- 
phony, cherry red; Royal Yellow, 

rich gold. 

15 bulbs —3 each of these five 
varieties; $2.00 

30 bulbs—-6 each of these five 
varieties; 33.75 

60 bulbs —12 each of these five 
varieties; 37.00 


Giant Trumpet Daffodils 
Choice mixture of finest varieties 
—yvellows, whites, bi-colors. Large 

lowers on strong, stiff stems. 


25 for $1.90; 100 for $7.50 


Spring Starflower 

(Triteleia Uniflora) 
A delightful Spring bloomer, 
masses of star-shaped light blue 
flowers, wonderful for low borders 
or rock gardens. 

12 for 60¢; 25 for $1.00 

Delightful Crocus 
A colorful mixture of largest flow- 
ering varieties and new hybrids. 


36 for $1.00; 100 for $3.00 


Peter Henderson & Co. 


81-9 Henderson Bldg., 35 Cortlandt St. 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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CLUBS AND SOCIETIES 
The Pennsylvania 


Horticultural Society 


MEN’S GARDEN DISPLAY — Sep- 
tember 28th and 29th to be held in the 
rooms of the Society. The entire work’ of 
staging and exhibiting will be done by men 
only. The display will consist of annuals, 
dahlias, vegetables and, as an educational 
feature, cultural requirements. The men 
are most anxious to prove their superiority, 
so the foregoing is just a glimpse of the 
surprises in store for those who attend. 


Hemerocallis Society 


The Hemerocallis Society, at its 1950 
Annual Meeting at Cleveland, Ohio, elected 
the following new officers: president, Mrs, 
Merrill Ross, Minburn, Iowa; first vice- 
president, Philip G. Corliss, M.D., Somer- 
ton, Arizona; second vice-president, J. W. 
House, Little Rock, Arkansas; third vice- 
president, F. E. Rice, Bartlesville, Okla- 
homa; sec-treas., Mrs. Pearl Sherwood, 
Atlantic, Iowa. 

The following awards were voted: The 
Bertrand Farr Award for Hemerocallis 
Breeding to Dr. A. B. Stout; and the Helen 
Fischer Award for Distinguished Service to 
The Hemerocallis Society to Mrs. Helen 
Field Fischer. 

Invitations to hold the Annual Meeting 
at Little Rock in 1951, in Boston in 1952 
and in Chicago in 1953 were accepted. 


N. Y. Mum Show 


The Sixth Annual Chrysanthemum Dis- 
play and Program at the New York Botani- 
cal Garden, in co-operation with the Na- 
tional Chrysanthemum Society, will be 
held at the Garden on October 27, 28 and 
29, 1950. 

The outdoor display of chrysanthemums 
near the Conservatory and the trial plant- 
ings in which new varieties are being tested 
will be on view daily from 10 a.m. until 
one half hour after sunset. The competitive 
exhibits, both cultural and flower arrange- 
ment classes, of the National Chrysanthe- 
mum Society, will be staged in the Museum 
Building. This indoor show will be open 
from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. on Friday and from 
10 a.m. to 5 p.m. on Saturday and Sunday. 


Hawaii Flower Show 


Fashion shows, coronation of a flower 
queen, and a public wedding will be high- 
lights of the first annual flower show to be 
held in the Honolulu armory, Sept. 2, 3 and 
4, sponsored by the Florists’ & Flower 
Growers’ Association of Hawaii. 

“The show will be the first of its kind 
in Hawaii,”’ said publicity chairman Rio 
Tomita. ‘‘We hope to emulate some of the 
fine flower shows we have seen on the main- 
land,”’ he said. 


HORTICULTURE 
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N. E. Wild Flower 
Preservation Society 


The fumitory or bleeding heart family 
includes several of our favorite wild flowers. 
Perhaps the best known and most attrac- 
tive one of these is Dutchman’s breeches. 
Its two other names, white heart or ear 
drops, are more appropriate for this charm- 
ing, delicate plant. The white heart-shaped 
flowers hang trembling along the stem, and 
the lace-like leaves are in keeping with the 
flowers. Its habitat is rocky woods where 
it grows in leaf mold in the cracks of the 
rocks. 

The pink corydalis also belongs to the 
fumitory tribe and closely resembles Dutch- 
man’s breeches. The flowers are pink, with 
yellow tips, and the gray-green leaves are 
divided into finely-cut leaflets. Some of us 
have tried transplanting these two plants 
without much success. Like the columbine, 
they are hard to transplant from the rocks 
which they all prefer. In this neighborhood 
they are too rare to make seed gathering at 
all easy. 

Also of the same family, and next of kin 
to the corydalis, is squirrel corn, which it 
closely resembles. It grows from small 
bulblets, not unlike kernels of corn, and is 
fragrant. We probably all know Dicentra 
eximia, the wild bleeding heart, which is 
native of the Allegheny Mountains. It has 
not the dignity and beauty of the culti- 
vated bleeding heart, but, on the other 
hand, it does not lose its leaves after flower- 
ing. It loves to push into the flower garden, 


IT’S New... IT’S T errific. . 


yet somehow it looks a little out of its ele- 
ment there. In the wild garden it fills a place 
and holds its own all Summer among the 
late-flowering wild flowers. 


Pennsylvania Festival 


The Garden Club Federation of Pennsy]- 
vania will hold a Harvest Home Day on 
September 9 at the Star Rose Gardens, 
West Grove, Pa., in conjunction with the 
Conard-Pyle Co.’s annual Red Rose Rent 
Day celebration. 

There will be extensive displays of rose 
arrangements by Garden Club members 
and preview showings of new roses sched- 
uled for 1951 introduction. The Red Rose 
Rent Day program will include the pay- 
ment of one red rose to a descendant of 
William Penn. A feature of the day will be 
tours of the rose fields with their more- 
than-a-million blooms. 


Lily Society Officers 

At the recent convention and annual 
show of the North American Lily Society 
held in Buffalo, New York, the following 
officers were elected: Warren L. Inskip, 
Hamburg, New York, president; the Rev. 
Edward Rigby, Hamilton, Ontario, first 
vice-president; Henry G. Ross, Cleveland, 
Ohio, second vice-president; Dr. Robert D. 
Rappleye, College Park, Maryland, secre- 
tary; and Dr. Robert N. Stewart, East 
Riverdale, Maryland, treasurer. 


Day Lily Test Garden 


At the annual meeting of Region #1 
of the Hemerocallis Society at Shenandoah, 
Iowa, Maid Marion (Lester) was voted the 
most popular hemerocallis in the Test Gar- 
den, by visitors there. Second choice was 
Gala (Lester) in the red class. Other winners 
by color class were: bi-color, Dorothea 
(Lester); light yellow, Patricia (Stout); 
orange, Chief Fontenelle (H. Sass); and 
buff, Colonial Dame (Milliken). The 320 
varieties of hemerocallis in the Test Garden 
received much attention from visitors and 
members from Iowa, Nebraska, Missouri, 
Kansas, Minnesota, California, West Vir- 
ginia, Massachusetts, Georgia and Okla- 
homa. 


Wyman Honored 


Dr. Donald Wyman, horticulturist of 
the Arnold Arboretum of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and widely known author on horti- 
cultural subjects, has been presented with 
the first Norman Jay Colman Award at the 
75th Anniversary of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen. The award is made 
by the Association for “‘ Horticultural prog- 
ress through research,” and is named after 
the first United States Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, appointed by President Cleveland in 
1885. 


See next page 
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ORCHID FERTILIZER 





WATER SOLUBLE 
10-10-10 


Right. This illustration shows the effects of 
nutrient deficiencies on Cattleya Orchids. 
Note that plants lacking nitrogen and phos- 
phorus made little growth after being placed 
on these treatments. Plants lacking phos- 
phorus all exhibited more or less dieback of 
shoots. 





Formula developed by DR. O. W. DAVIDSON, Research Specialist 
HORTICULTURE — RUTGERS UNI- 
VERSITY New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station 


DEPARTMENT OF 


Another Wilson’s exclusive — a specifically compounded 10-10-10 water soluble fertilizer 
with suitable amounts of all the trace elements necessary for good orchid growth, both 


in osmundine and gravel culture. 


In tests at the N. J. Agricultural Experiment Station, and by many leading orchid 
growers, fertilized seedlings gained as much as one year in growth in three years of 
treatment over unfertilized orchids. Mature plants showed greater health and vigor, 
developing more new shoots and producing many more flowers per plant. 


Order direct from this 
Advertisement 


September 1950 
















MORTICULTURAL CHEMISTS 


DEPT. A, BALTUSROL WAY, SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 


Photos courtesy of 
N. J. Agricultural Experiment Station 
Rutgers University 


Below. The effect of fertilizer on hard-growing 
type of Lalia-Cattleya hybrid. Plants in both 
pots were similar in size when transplanted as 
small seedlings two years previous to this 
photograph. 











Send for complete 


information 


Another Wilson’s First 
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Delightfil New DAFFODILS 


Pink Daffodils. 12 dazzling new pink and apri- 
cot daffodils that rival orchids in jewel-like per- 
fection. For these and many other exciting new 
varieties see catalog pgs. 30 to 41. 

Duke of Windsor and Green Emerald are the 
finest daffodils ever introduced, surpassing in 
beauty and stamina any existing varieties. They 
bloom freely, unaffected by sun, wind or rain. 


MID-CENTURY 
HYBRID LILY 


Seporion TULIPS 


MAKES THE @4 


2 Mid Century i | L | ES 








Siam. Largest and loveliest of the 
new pinks, destined to be a top 
favorite. Sparkling white petals 
with wide, flaring cup of apricot 
changing to shell pink. 


% 


@ 
Guchantment 


Most beautiful of the sen- 
sational new Mid-Century 
hybrids. Tremendous heads 
of huge, glowing, nastur- 
tium-red flowers bloom 
profusely on giant stalks. 





Wayside Gardens has long been recog- 
nized as America’s leading importer of 
superior, top-quality bulbs. This Fall, we 
are proud to offer an unusually large and 
splendid selection of choice new varieties. 


Before ordering your bulbs, we suggest 
that you see our 1950 Fall Catalog. It 
contains several eames iggy “Special Col- 
lections” of giant size, long blooming 
tulips at tempting prices. Don’t miss 
Wayside’s famous ‘ ‘Tulip Mixture’’— the 
finest imported tulips in a harmonious 
blending of enchanting colors and shapes. 


These are the completely hardy, fool- 
proof new lilies every gardener has been 
waiting for. They will grow, multiply 
and bloom lavishly in any garden. Large 
clusters of colorful flowers glow with a 
luminous radiance that seems to come 
from within. Our catalog lists 12 distinct, 
vigorous, easily grown varieties. 
Mid-Century Mixture 

From many sparkling colors, a glorious 
mixture of exquisite new hybrids has 
been selected for this special offer. 3 for 
$3.50; 12 for $13.75; 25 for $26.25. 


Willia yt - Tell 



















SEND FOR THE WORLD’S FINEST 
HORTICULTURAL BOCK-CATALOG 


140 pages of true color il- 
lustrations and complete de- 
scriptions of the world’s finest 
flowers, 
plants. Gardeners every- 
where have come to rely on this 
valuable book as their source of 
ideas and the most worthwhile garden sub- 
jects. Explicit cultural directions for each 
item. To be sure you get your copy, it is 
necessary to enclose with your request 50¢, 
coin or stamps, for postage and handling. 


29 MENTOR AVE., MENTOR, OHIO 
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All-America Rose Selections 


All-America Rose Selections, Inc., an 
association of growers and hybridizers, has 
unanimously reelected its officers and Board 
of Directors at its annual meeting held in 
Washington, D. C. The All-America group 
annually awards America’s highest rose dis- 
tinction on the best new rose varieties as 
selected on the basis of a two-year testing 
period in gardens located in all sections of 
the country. 

Eugene S. Boerner, director of research 
for the Jackson & Perkins Co., will serve a 
second term as president. 

Albert Morris of the Western Rose Com- 
pany was reelected as vice-president, and 
W. Ray Hastings of Harrisburg, Pa., con- 
tinues as executive secretary and treasurer. 

Five members were elected to the Board 
of Directors. They are: Leon de Staute, 
Howard & Smith Nurseries, Montebello, 
Calif.; J. Awdry Armstrong, Armstrong 
Nurseries, Ontario, Calif.; Charles H. 
Perkins, Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, 
N. Y.; L. A. Dean, Arp Nurseries, Tyler, 
Texas; and George Welch, Mount Arbor 
Nurseries, Shenandoah, Iowa. 

Mr. Boerner announced the appointment 
of committees to direct operations for the 
coming year. They are: Publicity Com- 
mittee: Charles H. Perkins, chairman; 
Robert Pyle, Charles S. Burr, Burr Nurs- 
eries, Manchester, Conn. and J. Awdry 
Armstrong. 

Test Garden Committee: Robert Pyle, 
chairman; Keith Monaghan, Howard Rose 
Company, Hemet, Calif. and Leslie Sjulin, 
Inter-State Nurseries, Hamburg, Iowa. 


Boston School of Flower 
Arrangement 


The Boston School of Flower Arrange- 
ment will hold its Autumn classes on 
September 21st, October 3rd, October 
10th, October 19th, and November 14th. 
On Wednesday, November Ist, there will 
be a special all day meeting to set up the 
School’s exhibit for the Autumn Show of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

These classes are open to anyone in- 
terested, and are free to members of the 
Society. Non-members pay a small regis- 
tration fee. The hours are 11 A.M. to 1 P.M., 
and 2 p.M. to 4 p.M. For further information 
please write or telephone the Director, 
Mrs. Arthur P. Teele, 48 Buckingham 
Street, Cambridge 38, Mass., University 
4-0338. 


American Horticultural 
Council 

The forthcoming Congress of the Ameri- 
can Horticultural Council will be held at 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
Oct. 26-28. The program will consist of a 
discussion by representatives and experts 
on several developing Commission projects, 
including proposed uniform nomenclatural 
and registration practices. 


HORTICULTURE 
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THE COVER: Roses of September. Photo: Arthur Hansen 


GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


THIS is the month we begin to garden with renewed energy. Refreshed 
by cooler weather and inspired by rains which give the gardens a new 
look, we catch a second breath, as if another Spring had suddenly 
arrived. 

SEPTEMBER’S chores might be fewer, but their importance should not 
be underestimated. Heading the list is the planting of Spring-flowering 
bulbs: narcissus, crocus, hyacinths, scillas, snowdrops and Winter 
aconite. If you have the proper setting, permit narcissus to naturalize 
so they will take care of themselves. Tulips, later-blooming, need not 
be planted until next month. 

HOUSE PLANTS need attention before the month advances. It is well 
to move them for a while from where they have summered to the porch, 
terrace or some other sheltered position so they will not make the jump 
to their Winter quarters all at once. They should also be brought inside 
a few weeks before the heat goes on and while the windows may be 
opened during the day. These aids make the plants’ adjustment to the 
new conditions of the home easier. 

THIS is the best time of the year to make a new lawn. Deep spading and 
the addition of organic materials and fertilizers will be worth the price 
and effort. Old lawns may be invigorated with an application of a 
chemical fertilizer early in the month. 

LILACS are also best planted in the Fall. This gives them time to estab- 
lish their roots before Winter. Manure, full sun and a well-drained, 
limey soil will insure plenty of flowers. If you have some of the many 
excellent hybrids, add some of the lovely species to your collection. 
Syringa oblata dilatata, Korean early lilac, with pinkish flowers, is the 
earliest of all lilacs to bloom. The blossoms of S. villosa, late lilac, 
appear a week after those of the common lilac have faded. 

COOLER weather is a reminder that radishes may be sown in the cold- 
frame and leaf lettuce in the garden. 

SAGE, parsley and other herbs to be used for seasoning may be cured by 
placing the stalks on paper or screens or by hanging them in an airy, 
shady place. After drying, the leaves may be stripped, crushed and 
placed in jars. 

STRAGGLY, overgrown foundations plantings, which were an eyesore 
for the season, should be done over. A combination of evergreens and 
deciduous shrubs makes for more interest. Only, choose material ac- 
cording to sun or shade needs. Impregnating starving soils with plenty 
of manure and other organic substances is the key to success. Remem- 
ber one important rule: avoid overcrowding. 
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SOW Winter rye in the vegetable garden as soon as crops are removed. 
The shoots, turned under in the Spring, add valuable organic matter 
to the soil. 

THE madonna lily, Lilium candidum, may still be planted in well-drained 
soil to which leaf mold or peat moss has been added. Try this lily in 
combination with Salvia sclarea, commonly called clarey, a hardy 
biennial with colored rose and white floral leaves and whitish blue, 
inch-long flowers in panicled racemes. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS have probably started their spectacular color 
parade. Stake taller kinds, and feed clumps with liquid manure as buds 
begin to break. Disbud for larger flower of better quality. 

TRANSPLANT biennial and perennial seedlings started during the 
Summer to the coldframe or garden, according to hardiness and Winter 
severity in your area. Have straw or hay ready for mulching them 
when the ground freezes. 

TAKE time out to enjoy September’s mellow, dreamy days and the glory 
of your garden, gay with annuals, asters and chrysanthemums. 

REMOVE squashes and pumpkins after they are ripe, just before frost, 
and place in a warm place for several weeks to cure. They may then be 
stored in a dry place at 45° F. Avoid piling. 

SAVE sunflower seeds for the Winter birds by gathering the seed heads 
before they are ripe and curing them in a dry, airy place for a few weeks. 

SEEDS of cornflowers, larkspur, annual poppies, pinks and calliopsis 
sown now will germinate before frost. Except in the most open places, 
top growth will survive the Winter. Quick growth and early bloom 
will be the gains next season. 

GATHER gourds, before freezing, after they have matured on the vines. 
Withered stems are an indication of maturity. After drying in an airy, 
dry place they may be washed with a disinfectant and polished with 
floor wax or shellac. 
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IN THE Spring, all the world loves tulips. They are the perfect flower. Bright in 
color, strong in growth, certain as the season itself, they can be grown almost 
everywhere, by practically everyone. The species tulips, often called the botanicals, 
are cherished by rock gardeners, but it is the garden tulip, in its several varieties, 
that wins the hearts of us all. From the first early singles, timidly keeping close to 
the ground, to the last stately Darwin, reaching to our knees, they capture the 
glory of Spring sunshine and express the joy of the month of May. Without the 
tulip our gardens would be poor indeed; with them we can rejoice in their scarlet 
and gold, their bronze and yellow, their daintiness and flamboyancy. 
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Aten Us Wulb-? lanting ume 


By Margaret Herbst, National Tulip Society 


OW is the time to plan for that Spring bulb garden to be sure 

of weeks of gorgeous color. There are hundreds of varieties 
and combinations awaiting your pleasure. Beginning with the 
so-called minor bulbs, such as crocus, scillas and snowdrops, 
continuing with a wide range of daffodils and a selection of 
fragrant hyacinths, you can climax this flowering period with 
the versatile tulip. 

The first consideration is estimating how many bulbs to plant. 
If you have taken up your last year’s bulbs, these should be 
carefully inspected and only the larger ones replanted in beds 
or borders. The smaller bulbs can be used in an out-of-the-way 
corner or in a cutting garden to provide blooms for the house. 

When it comes to securing additional supplies, your local dealer 
can assist you in selection of varieties. However, one must be 
certain of a good quality product. 

Early ordering is also essential to be certain of the best selec- 
tion. In case your bulbs arrive before the date of planting, open 
the bags to allow for air circulation. In fact, it would be advisable 
to place them in open containers, provided the labels are not 
mixed. A garage or other cool place will offer suitable storage. 

Another important consideration is where to plant in order to 
obtain those pictures of loveliness that one sees in the catalogs 
and gardening magazines. Bulbs feel at home in almost any well- 
drained soil, but their full value is often lost through improper 
arrangement. 

The minor bulbs are at their best when naturalized under trees 
or planted in small groups where they can be left undisturbed 
from year to year. Daffodils are easily adaptable to the rock 
garden, the perennial border, the shrubbery border and the 
informal path garden; their special charm is revealed when they 
are broadcast in drifts in naturalized fashion. Hyacinths can be 
used formally in bed or border to carry out symmetrical designs 
and in small groups. Tulips are unsurpassed for balanced color 
arrangements in special gardens and for grouping in the mixed 
flower or shrubbery border, and in the case of those wonderful 
species types, they are ideal for the rock garden. 

All of these bulbs are so easy to grow because the embryo 
flower has been pre-formed by the bulb grower, leaving nature 
to do the rest. Nevertheless, they do respond to treatment and 
care. 

The smaller bulbs do not require as deep planting: snowdrops, 
crocus, Scilla sibirica and chionodoxas need three inches; Scilla 
campanulata and grape hyacinths about four inches deep and 
the same distance apart. 
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Daffodils to be used for naturalizing may be scattered over 
the woodland area and planted five to seven inches deep where 
they fall. Usually wooded areas have a high humus content, and 
this will insure the proper amount of moisture to guarantee long 
life to the plantings. Daffodils for the rock garden, or as indi- 
vidual clumps in the foundation plantings, may be carefully 
placed out in pattern on the surface after the soil has been dug 
out to a depth of seven inches, then covered with the original 
topsoil. Daffodils do require ample supplies of water during 
the growing season. 

The same procedure may be followed for hyacinths which also 
require a thoroughly drained soil. In colder regions it is wise to 
mulch after the soil has become frozen. 

Species, or rock garden tulips, should be planted with the aid 
of a trowel. A dibble is not advisable as it may leave pockets 
below the base of the bulb. Other types of tulips can be planted 
with a trowel for small groups. In larger beds or borders, the top 
six to eight inches should be removed and set to one side. Bone- 
meal or other decayed manure can be sprinkled over the leveled 
surface. The bulbs should then be set in pattern from five to six 
inches apart and covered with the original topsoil. If tulips were 
grown in the same area a previous year it will be a precaution if 
fresh soil is used for covering. 

Bulbs can be planted until frost hardens the ground. Too often 
gardeners delay until too late and thus lose the opportunity until 
another year. If you wish to add the extraordinary color that 
only bulbs can bring, plan to plant your garden pictures early 
in the Fall. 








Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the best 
1949-50 year book submitted by a garden club. It offers 
a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and three additional 
prizes of $5 each. This competition is restricted to individual 
clubs. It does not apply to federations. The judges will con- 
sider each year book submitted from all angles. A club with 
a small year book will not be discriminated against. Garden 
clubs which received prizes in 1949 will not be permitted to 
make entries in the 1950 Competition. Year books to be en- 
tered in this competition must reach the office of Horticulture, 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass., on or before 
October 1, 1950. 
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BRITISH DAFFODILS FOR AMERICAN GARDENS... 


Dainty, i a - y 


By R. R. Thomasson, University of Missouri 


HE gay “crowd” that inspired Words- 

worth to write about “‘A host of golden 
daffodils; — dancing in the breeze” was not 
made up of aristocratic novelties from a 
modern catalog, or even our old standby, 
King Alfred. Instead they were no doubt, 
one of England’s native daffodils — perhaps 
the Tenby daffodil, obvallaris, or perhaps the 
lent lily. 

Not only for their historic and literary 
association do some of the British daffodils 
deserve a place in our American gardens; 
many of them have merit of their own 
entirely aside from any distinction given 
them by Wordsworth, Shakespeare or Mase- 
field. The introduction of a number of 
British daffodils to our Missouri garden 
added a great deal to the flowering season. 

Narcissus gracilis I bought under the 
name biflorus from a small grower in this 
state. It is identical with those I got labelled 
gracilis from a famous English breeder last 
Fall. The tall stems, with jonquil foliage, 
bear two and, occasionally, three very 
small and very fragrant flowers of soft yel- 
low. Vying with the old Pheasant’s Eye for 
lateness of bloom and living up to the full 
connotation of its name, gracilis has a much 
greater appeal to me than have many of the 
more popular and higher-priced novelties. 
In all probability gracilis will still be ad- 
mired by many gardeners when the novelty 
of today has been forgotten. 

Beryl, though not a new variety, having 
been introduced in 1907, appeared in our 
garden for the first time last Spring. A de- 
lightful and dainty hybrid between a poeti- 
cus and cyclamineus, Beryl is especially 
suited for the rock garden or the front of the 
border. As might be expected from its 
parentage, the perianth segments are 
slightly reflexed. It opens a pleasing soft 
yellow that fades almost to a white. Though 
this habit of fading has been referred to as 
an asset, I must admit that I prefer the 
original color. Even so, it is a charming 
little flower. 

Though the old poeticus recurvus, or 
Pheasant’s Eye, probably is not an English 
daffodil, it certainly came to us from Eng- 
land where it is supposed to have been 
introduced by the Romans. Its heavy fra- 
grance conjures up pictures of early Ameri- 
can as well as English gardens where it was 
sometimes called “‘primrose peerless.” Its 
fragrance and late season of bloom insures 
it a place for many years to come in the 
gardens of those who have learned to love it. 
No wonder the English cottage gardeners 
called them Sweet Nancies. 

When the bulbs of triandrus cernuus that 
I had ordered from London opened their 
first blossom in our garden last April, I 
was surprised and delighted to find it the 
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same as an old favorite that I had been grow- 
ing for several years without knowing the 
name. Mine had come from two sources. 
In both cases the bulbs had been passed 
from the garden of one friend to that of 
another until the original source and name 
had been lost. In one instance, they were 
incorrectly called White Lady. The name 
is as appropriate as it is incorrect. 

It is a delightfully quaint little, pure 
white flower that captivates everyone who 
sees it. The perianth segments tend to 
drape loosely about the trumpet, while the 
flowers look demurely down. I always think 
of lovely, quaint, old ladies when I see the 
flowers nodding in the garden. It has been 
credited with being the only wild white 
daffodil known to botanists. 

Glitter is another old English variety that 
I prefer to keep. The stems are short, but to 
me the blossoms are pleasantly different 
from those of other daffodils. 

Two old English doubles bloomed for us 
the first time this year — Rip Van Winkle 
and Queen Anne double daffodil. The latter 
named in honor of Queen Anne of Austria, 
rather than Queen Anne of England, was 
known to botanists as early as the 16th 
century. Though not a native of England, 
it has grown in English gardens for centu- 
ries. The first year blossoms of Rip Van 
Winkle were disappointing. I am hoping 
they will improve another year. 

British daffodils of somewhat more re- 
cent introduction that have won a place 
in our garden are Yellow Puppy, Butter 
Cup, Lord Kitchener, Croesus and Cassan- 
dra. Though seldom seen listed, they are 
all definitely worth-while to my way of 
thinking. I especially like the yellow of 


Yellow Puppy and the form of Butter Cup. 
The latter is a trumpet-jonquil hybrid. 
Blossoms undersized from crowding are 
equally as attractive to me as are those of 
full size. 

Still more recent introductions are Beer- 
sheba, Fortune, Glen Ravel, Thomas 
Hardy, Lanarth, Trevithian and Goldi- 
locks. Beersheba is an exquisite snow white 
trumpet with rather short stems. Its pleas- 
ing form and clear white color attracts the 
attention of all who see it. Fortune is a 
large-cupped yellow daffodil deservedly 
popular on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Lanarth and Trevithian are both in the 
jonquil class, small yellow flowers with 
short cups. Lanarth is the larger of the two. 
Though I like them both, I like Trevithian 
best. 

Glen Ravel, an Irish bicolor trumpet from 
County Antrim, presented its medium- 
sized flowers of good texture the middle of 
April. If it could talk it could undoubtedly 
tell us some tales of Erin in a nice Irish 
brogue. Thomas Hardy, a poeticus from the 
same Irish grower, waited until the first 
of May to break out its pleasingly pure 
white and perfectly round perianth adorned 
with a brilliant red eye. Rose of Tralee is 
described as a pink-crowned daffodil with 
a white perianth. The price is getting down 
now to where I think I will have to try it 
right soon. With that name one would 
certainly expect it to live up to the reputa- 
tion of daffodils dancing merrily in the 
breeze. Leprechaun, another one from the 
Emerald Isle, suggests the gold that the 
Irish fairy by that name is supposed to have 
hidden away from mortals. 

Another jonquil, Goldilocks, from Care- 
hays Castle, Cornwall, England, had a 
strong appeal for me on the April morning 
when I first saw its yellow blossom with 
flaring crown on 12-inch stems. The over- 
lapping perianth segments are of a slightly 
deeper yellow than is the fluted crown. The 
catalog description gives it 18-inch stems, 
but it did not get that tall the first season 
in our garden. However, it arrived late the 
Fall before. 


Rarer Spring Bulbs 


Ornithogalum 


For a number of years I have seen Or- 
nithogalum arabicum at Flower Shows so 
I ordered some bulbs. Knowing there was 
some doubt about their being hardy here in 
the Ozarks, I planted three bulbs in a pot 
and rooted in the usual manner, leaving 
them outside until growth was well started. 

Several more of these bulbs were planted 
in an open border about 10 or 15 feet from 
the south side of the house, and the third 
group was placed with a smaller variety, 
nutans, on the north side of the house. A 
number of the nutans bulbs were also 
planted in a border on top of a high retain- 
ing wall but somewhat shaded by grand 
old oak trees that stand below the wall. I 


felt with these two varieties in a number of 
different locations I should learn just what 
I could expect from this group of bulbs. 
While I do not understand why they 
have responded the way they have, they 
have been consistent for two years. The 
nutans have blossomed in both locations 
with the early daffodils and certainly add 
interest to the bulb garden. Being a relative 
of Ornithogalum umbellatum, the Star of 
Bethlehem, which is so common in all parts 
of the country, the blossoms are much alike 
but larger. The foliage differs as the leaves 
are without the silver stripe of umbellatum 
and have a grey-green color, with a length 
of one to two feet. 
Ornithogalum arabicum is much more 
See page 345 
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OUT OF THE WEST FOR YOU... 


P a t iecuadian y Felt 


By Elmer C. Purdy, Ukiah, California 


EFORE the coming of the white man 

and the plow, camassias were in count- 
less millions in all the moist meadows and 
valleys throughout the Far West. Were it 
not for the plow and grazing, all such spots 
would be a sea of white or cream or blue or 
purple in season, but it is natural that the 
settler would turn first to these rich and 
moist areas. 

Camassias are edible, being slightly more 
starchy and having more sugar and a simi- 
lar consistency and flavor as the potato. 
They constituted a considerable part of the 
food supply of the Indians. 

In Idaho, where the meadows and valleys 
are surrounded by semi-arid lands, camas- 
sias were, in fact, the only food supply of 





the Indian. When the first white man saw 
the Indians eating the bulbs, and his plow 
unearthed countless numbers, he saw only 
fine food for his hogs. The hogs quickly re- 
duced the supply to near extinction. In re- 
taliation the half-starved Indians killed 
hogs and man alike, and this brought on 
the fierce Nezperce Indian War. 

My knowledge of the behavior of the 
camassia in eastern gardens comes from the 
thousands of successful reports received 
through 60 years. 

As I have said, camassias are natives of 
moist meadows. The soils are usually heavy, 
yet some are rich sandy loam. Given ample 
moisture during the growing season, even to 
submersion they will do well in any fair 


Delightful in color, charming in form, camassias will add grace to your garden 
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soil, but excel in a rich soil — the same soil 
you would prepare for tulips will suit them 
perfectly. 

Many western bulbous plants are slender 
and will not stand competition of grass, 
strong growing plants or ground covers, but 
the camassia is a sturdy individual which 
naturalizes easily among grass and other 
plants and creepers in moist spots and 
meadows. For bold striking groups in the 
bulb or perennial border, they are unex- 
celled. Too, they like some Summer mois- 
ture, and they are hardy, so the bulbs may 
be left in the ground year after year. They 
seed prolifically and self-seed to increase the 
colonies wherever the seed can find a lodg- 
ing. 

In habit camassia resembles the Ere- 
murus to which it is related. There is a cas- 
cade of effective basal leaves, and the stout 
but slender stems rise to 12 or even to 48” 
according to species and conditions. There 
is a long spike bearing from a few to as 
many as 300 flowers. The petals are slender 
and pointed to give a star-like flower 34 to 
114” across, according to the species. 

The bulbs vary in size from tiny, in one 
obscure species, to as large as three inches in 
diameter. The proper planting depth de- 
pends upon the soil. In heavy soils the 
depth of covering over the tip of bulbs is 
11% times the height of bulb. In light soils it 
may be a little more. 

There are five principal species. 

C. cusicki has very large bulbs often 
weighing four to eight ounces, and these 
are marked with a strong unpleasant odor. 
The leaves, 114” broad and blue green may 
be 20’ long. Stout stems are three to even 
four feet tall and bear a spike from 30 to 
300 one-inch flowers of pale delicate blue. 
The habit is remote and restricted, and since 
the death of the discoverer, William Cusick, 
who collected the bulbs for many years, 
bulbs have rarely been obtainable during 
the past twenty years. 

C. leichtlini is the largest flowered and 
best of the genus, with stout stems to three- 
feet tall and a long, many-flowered spike 
of large flowers. The fading petals twist 
about the capsule to give a bonbon effect 
which infallibly identifies the species. There 
are a number of forms. 

The type is white or cream and to me the 
loveliest, and it is unfortunate that its 
habitat is the rich Umpqua Valley of Ore- 
gon to which the settlers first turned. In the 
early grain farming areas, the bulbs were 
unharmed and, at no cost of production, the 
farmer dug, or permitted to be dug, an 
ample supply for all gardens. The change to 
permanent pastures and heavy grazing has 
nearly exterminated them, and now only 
rarely does some grower produce a few to 
put on the market. 

In the same region, and north to British 
Columbia, there is a deep blue or purple 
form equally as good, but heavy grazing 
has made it rare. 

In southern Oregon there still remain 
goodly numbers. Here the color varies 
from lavender-blue to aconite-blue, rarely 
two alike, yet the group effect is lavender- 

See neat page 
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blue. Bulbs are in fair supply, and it is 
here from which bulbs are available from 
dealers. 

The southern limit of the species is in 
Mendocino County, Calif., where there are 
small but widely scattered colonies of the 
loveliest of all, a clear sky blue. 

C. howelli has small bulbs, few leaves and 
stems less than 18”. The flowers are deep 
blue. Found only in small colonies in south- 
ern Oregon, I fear it has approached ex- 
termination too. Collectors have failed for 
10 years to find the few bulbs requested by 
institutions and botanists. 

C. esculenta and varieties are found from 
Pennsylvania, west and south to Texas. 
With stems 12 to 20” high, it has rather 
small, pale blue flowers. Usually bulbs of- 


fered under this name are of C. quamash, 
next described. 

C. quamash varies with the locality, but 
in most of the Northwest, where it is every- 
where, the flowers are pale blue. In one 
locality in California there is a form that 
equals the best of camassias. This is the 
form you would obtain from any bulb 
dealer under this name. Leafy attractive 
basal mass and the stems are 20 to 50” tall, 
according to conditions, with a good spike 
of rather large clear, deep blue flowers. 

To summarize, give camassia any good 
soil, ample moisture and you will be de- 
lighted with the resulting bloom. They are 
planted in the Fall, and I recommend 
planting rather late to avoid any danger of 
premature starting in a warm Autumn. 


SMALL, FRAGRANT AND CHARMING .. . 


intature 


By John L. Russell, Dedham, Massachusetts 


HE mountains of Spain and Portugal 

provide numerous species of miniature 
daffodils which are charming little Spring 
subjects for the rockery of very easy cul- 
ture. The dainty flowers have a variety of 
interesting and pleasing forms, and show 
to best advantage when height is no hin- 
drance. The blooms stand stately on three- 
to-six-inch stems. 

Some of the species are not easily grown 
and are of interest only to collectors. The 
difficulties of growing these varieties do not 
warrant the results for the amateur gar- 
dener. 

Species do well in a soil made up of two- 
thirds good loam and one-third equal parts 
of sand and peat. Peat moss or leaf mold 
may be substituted if domestic peat is not 
available. Sand is essential as it is for all 
daffodil bulbs. The same mixture should 
be used whether bulbs are planted in the 
rockery, in pots or in a naturalized planting. 

Depth of planting is best at about six 
inches. This may seem deep because bulbs 
are usually planted to a depth of two or 
three times their height; however, I have 
found that the species do best when planted 
the same depth as the non-species kinds. 

Minimus 

This is the smallest trumpet-daffodil, 
being only three inches tall. It is elegant in 
form, and a deep, rich yellow in color. It 
likes a peaty soil. In the more temperate 
sections of the United States, minimus 
comes into flower in February, but in cen- 
tral New England it blooms about the mid- 
dle of March. Minimus does well in pots 
and can be brought into bloom in January. 
I like to put five bulbs in a four-inch pot. 
When forced, the flowers usually grow 
taller, to a height of four or five inches. 
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Minor 

This miniature is much like minimus but 
stands somewhat higher — about six inches. 
Its flowers are dainty with the trumpet 
about one-inch in length. The color is a soft 
primrose. 

Nanus 

Similar to minor, the flowers of this spe- 
cies are carried on approximately six-inch 
stems. Like minimus and minor, it does well 
in the rockery, in pots or when naturalized 
in the grass. All three give loveliness when 
planted in front of a border. They need little 
sun and like a gritty soil. 

Cyclamineus 

A charming little plant which resembles 
cyclamen. It has a straight tube-like, deep 
yellow trumpet of very distinct form. The 
mouth of the trumpet is elegantly serrated, 
and the perianth is extremely reflexed. It is 
one of the earliest of the miniatures doing 
well in a dampish soil. It thrives in small 
pots. The flowers are in drooping clusters of 
two or three. 

Bulbocodium 

This variety is popularly known as the 
hooped or petticoat daffodil because of the 
hooped shape of the corona. The petals are 
thin and inconspicuous, but the flower itself 
is a striking bright yellow. There are several 
varieties in this species. They show up well 
in pots, but are inconspicuous in a natural- 
ized planting. Like cyclamineus, it likes a 
moist soil, and, therefore, does best in a 
rockery when planted near the base. 

Triandrus albus 

An exquisite, artistic little species named 
angel's tears because its white flowers, one 
to six on a stem, are arranged in a drooping 
curve with petals sharply reflexed. It re- 
quires more than average care, and thrives 


best in a well-drained, gritty soil in some 
shade. It does well in pots. 
Queen of Spain 

This variety is somewhat taller, growing 
to a height of eight to 10 inches. It is one 
of the most beautiful as well as graceful. I 
have several clumps in my _ naturalized 
planting that have thrived well over a period 
of 20 years. It blooms late. I have often ex- 
hibited them in daffodil shows in May. The 
flowers vary slightly in size. They are a soft, 
delicate, canary yellow, with a graceful re- 
flexing perianth. 

Tazetta 

Tazetta is the only dwarf polyanthus 
species. It carries a delightful fragrance, and 
its flowers grow in clusters like a miniature 
paper white. My experience has been limited 
to indoor culture where they have done very 
well. 

Juncifolius 

This miniature is the smallest daffodil in 
existence. It carries one or two small yellow 
flowers that have flaring cups of the same 
shade. The flowers are fragrant, and the 
plants do well in pots. In general, they are 
too small to make a showing outdoors, but 
can be used in small rockeries. 

Simplex 

Simplez is the original wild jonquil species. 
It requires little care. The flowers are borne 
in graceful clusters and carry a fragrance 
that will fill a room. It is a late bloomer. 

Where a dainty, artistic touch of color is 
needed in a rockery or a small garden, 
miniature daffodils fill the assignment more 
than adequately. Because the flowers are 
small, the color effect can be enhanced 
greatly by planting clumps of six to 12 
bulbs. In naturalized plantings, clumps of at 
least 25 are necessary to give an eye-catch- 
ing effect. 

Miniature daffodils are easy to grow, and 
where they can be used, they give more 
satisfaction than might be expected of these 
little mountain dwellers. 





Triandrus albus 
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THIS MAN, WHO GROWS 38,000 BUSHES, NAMES THE... 


est | | tea 


or we 


By Harry L. Erdman, Director, Hershey (Pa.) Rose Gardens 


O YOU want to add more roses to your 

present planting? Are you contemplat- 

ing a new rose garden or do you just love 

roses and want to plant a few for personal 
enjoyment? 

If you are puzzled and bewildered by the 
varied descriptions and‘ glowing colors of 
the rose books or catalogs, the following 
may be of help to you in selecting the best 
in present day roses — best in form, of bud 
and open flowers, color, vigor, sturdiness of 
plant and disease resistance, giving you a 
group or garden of roses requiring the 
minimum of care for desirable results. 

If you are just starting your rose garden, 
or if you want to add to your present plant- 
ings a border or hedge for background, a 
fence or series of arches or arbors covered 
with climbing roses, or a low border or 
hedge of the floribunda or polyantha type, 
will give you any height desired. 

Space will not permit a large list of climb- 
ers which can be trained along your fence 
or over your arbors and arches. However, a 
combination, or selections, of your color 
choice of the following will provide a pleas- 
ing background or boundary border: 

New Dawn, a very robust, flesh pink, 
profusely blooming climber throughout the 
season, or its parent, Dr. Van Fleet, identi- 
cal in color, form and habit but only bloom- 
ing once in Spring, will cover a long stretch 
of fence or extra high arbors. 

The red Climbing Crimson Glory, Blaze 
or Paul’s Scarlet Climber, the parent of 
Blaze, a great favorite, if pruned immedi- 
ately after blooming and fertilized the same 
as your hybrid teas, will give you some 
blooms in the late Summer to repay you for 
favors given it. 

City of York, a pure white with golden 
yellow stamens and a delightful spicy fra- 
grance, is an excellent variety. Also, Silver 
Moon, a pure white single, with glossy 
green foliage, will cover a lot of fence or a 
large arbor. 

The bright pink Mary Wallace or the 
paler shade of Mme. Gregoire Staechelin 
will give pleasing results in their color. The 
yellow Doubloons or High Noon, while not 
growing as robust as some of the others 
named, should give you the desired color 
combination in large-flowering hardy climb- 
ers. 

Too numerous to name here are other 
very good types and varieties of climbers 
to select from when adding to your gar- 
den or extending your boundary or back- 
ground. 

A very pleasing arrangement of low 
border or hedge can be had in your choice 
of color from the floribunda or polyantha 
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roses. For hedges approximately two to 
three feet high Floradora, coppery orange; 
Betty Prior, a bright single pink; Cameo, 
cameo pink color; deep orange Gloria 
Mundi and Dagmar Spath, white with an 
occasional red streak, will please you in 
your color choice. 

For a somewhat lower hedge choose 
either: Red Pinocchio; Donald Prior, bright 
single red; World’s Fair; Crimson Rosette; 
Permanent Wave; pink Rosenelfe; Spring- 
time; Pinocchio, salmon pink; Pink Ro- 
sette; Margo Koster, a miniature cabbage 
rose in clusters of orange pink; white Sum- 
mer Snow, Gruss an Aachen or Marionette, 
yellow bud opening white; and in yellow, 
Goldilocks or Topaz. 

There are numerous very excellent shrub 
or species roses to make very valuable addi- 
tions to your present shrubbery border, or 


if used properly in any new planting, to 
give very pleasing results throughout the 
season in flower, form of growth, foliage 
and Autumn color of fruit and foliage. 

The hybrid tea, or so-called everblooming 
roses, will, of course, make up the major 
portion of your garden. For the best in these 
varieties make your selection from the list 
of top-rated roses given here in color groups 
that will make it easier for your selection. 

RED: Crimson Glory, Charlotte Arm- 
strong, Etoile de Hollande, Christopher 
Stone, Poinsettia, Grande Duchesse Char- 
lotte, Rubaiyat, Red Radiance, New 
Yorker, Nocturne, Texas Centennial, Fire 
Chief, Margaret McGredy, Mirandy, 
Charles K. Douglas, Ami Quinard and 
National Flower Guild. 

PINK: Dainty Bess (single 5 petals), 
Picture, Good News, Radiance, Show Girl, 
Pink Princess, Mme. Cochet-Cochet, Mrs. 
Charles Bell, The Doctor, Editor McFar- 
land, Pink Satin, Katherine T. Marshall, 
Edith Nellie Perkins, President Macia and 
Killarney Queen. 

YELLOW: Eclipse, Mrs. Pierre S. Du 
Pont, Soeur Therese, Golden Dawn, Joanna 
Hill, Lowell Thomas, Hill Top and Butter- 
scotch. 

WHITE: Pedralbes, Kaiserin Auguste 
Viktoria, McGredy’s Ivory, Snowbird, 

See page 343 





Blaze is an outstanding climber 
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WHY NOT BUILD YOURSELF A SUN-HEATED PIT? .. . 


broadening ee ri wening 


By Kathryn S. Taylor, Author, “Winter Flowers in the Sun-Heated Pit” 


R MANY years amateur gardeners 
have worked at their hobby with un- 
diminished enthusiasm and surprising suc- 
cess, considering the inadequate tools avail- 
able to most of them. Today, with modern 
equipment, the serious gardener can easily 
achieve for himself the type of garden once 
considered possible only for those with un- 
limited means and help at their disposal. 

An important single aid to successful 
gardening is some sort of greenhouse. If the 
gardener propagates his own plants, and 
every good gardener should, he certainly 
deserves one. The Winter-gardener need not 
long for Spring because that season is per- 
petuated in his greenhouse and his whole 
gardening program is revolutionized. 

There are difficulties connected with the 
acquisition of small greenhouses, especially 
if unattached to other buildings, which often 
are not realized until too late to cope with 
them. It is a problem to provide adequate 
heat for such houses at a cost which is not 
far out of proportion to the original invest- 
ment. 

There is an easy solution to such a prob- 
lem, however. The sun-heated pit, when in- 
telligently handled, is an adequate substi- 
tute for the conventional greenhouse and can 
fill the needs of the average amateur at 
slight cost for maintenance in parts of the 
country where the temperature seldom 
drops below zero. 


There are several possible variations of 
sun-heated pits. They may be dug into level 
ground or into a sidehill; they may be 
placed against the wall of another building; 
if there is an opening into a heated base- 
ment the pit automatically becomes a cool 
greenhouse. 

The general principles for all types are 
the same. 

The excavation is four feet, allowing one 
foot for drainage material. The hole is lined 
with a wall of concrete or building blocks. 
The floor is of dirt as an appreciable amount 
of heat comes out of the ground. The pit 
must face due south to make maximum use 
of the sun’s rays. There is glass on the south 
side only; this may be hotbed sashes or 
greenhouse stock placed at an angle of 
45°. 

The roof on the north side may slant at 
the same angle, but it would be a decided 
improvement if it slanted less steeply and 
allowed for more headroom inside. This is 
important when tall shrubs of camellia, 
azalea, etc., are set on the ground under the 
north roof. This side and both ends have 
double walls with insulation between. 

An entrance door at one end and ventila- 
tion opening at the other must also be insu- 
lated. Additional ventilation must be sup- 
plied on the south and north sides. 

Six hotbed sashes, 3’ x 6’, two of them 
hinged, constitute the south wall of the 





Mrs. Taylor's pit garden on a bright Winter day — open to show construction 
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writer’s pit which is 18 ft. long and eight 
ft. wide. The width could be greater if the 
north roof sloped less sharply. There are 
two openings like skylights in this roof 
which are closed in two ways. A permanent 
hinged cover is on the outside; it can be 
opened during the day and closed on cold 
nights in the Spring or Fall. When Winter 
actually arrives, a removable inner cover is 
fastened in from the inside with turn but- 
tons, the space between the two covers 
being filled with bags of leaves. Electricity 
is provided to create artificial daylight on 
cloudy days. Three 100 watt lamps with 
reflectors are now used, but fluorescent 
lamps will soon replace them. 

Routine care of the unattached type of 
pit is simple. When cold weather arrives, 
the glass is covered over, before the sun 
goes down, with heavy quilted pads to hold 
the heat in until the sun comes out again. 
These should be waterproof. Some pits 
have double glass which is never covered, 
but moisture may collect between the 
sashes and reduce the strength of the sun’s 
rays. On cloudy days the pads are not re- 
moved and the lights are turned on inside. 

Ventilation at both ends of the pit is 
necessary even in zero weather, if the sun 
is shining. It can get very hot if one is not 
careful. No extra heat need be provided at 
night until the temperature is at zero. The 
100 watt lamps give off sufficient heat on 
cloudy days to keep the pit well above 
freezing. When fluorescent lamps, which 
give off but little heat, are used for lighting, 
however, if would be an advantage to fasten 
the incandescent bulbs beneath the bench 
which runs along the south wall at ground 
level. Thus located they would provide 
heat more efficiently than when in the roof, 
and the light would not shine directly on 
the plants if left to burn all night. In ex- 
ceptionally cold weather, the unit of a sun- 
bowl without the reflector gives ample 
protection. 

Because no artificial heat is required, the 
plants in the pit are free from insects, need 
infrequent watering and make healthy, 
sturdy growth. The pit does not need the 
constant attention which a regular green- 
house demands. This fact is of inestimable 
value to the busy gardener who must some- 
times be away for a few days’ absence. If not 
overwatered, the pit can be left covered 
ovet without attention for a long week-end 
and the plants will suffer no harm. 

The sun-heated pit has many uses. It is 
a perfect place to’ force bulbs for Winter- 
flowering in the house; for stratifying seeds 
of wild flowers and alpines before germina- 
tion takes place; for flowering camellias 
from October to May; for enjoying the de- 
licious fragrance of Daphne odora and violets 
much of the Winter; for flowering other 
plants which like cool temperatures such as 
primroses, Winter-flowering forget-me-nots 
and the like. 

If a propagating box is built into a section 
of the bench it is suitable for rooting various 
types of cuttings. Heating cable for bottom 
heat is useful especially for seedlings started 
very early in the season; these make won- 
derful growth as the weather gets warmer. 
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THE FIRST AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION .. . 


Oe Hubi ee 


By Amanda Quackenbush, Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station 


HIS MONTH on September 28 and 

29 the Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station in New Haven takes official 
note of the 75th anniversary of its found- 
ing. The Connecticut Station is the oldest 
institution of its kind in the Western Hem- 
isphere, and its founding really “started 
something”. Seventy-five years ago, when 
the hard-headed Yankees in the Connecti- 
cut Legislature put through a bill to estab- 
lish the first Station (with a budget of $700 
per quarter-year), they undoubtedly had no 
idea of the floodgates they were letting 
loose. But how their idea caught on! Two 
years later, California and North Carolina 
followed Connecticut’s lead and by 1890, 
an experiment station had been set up in 
each of the states then in the Union. 

The result of all this? Well, the 52 experi- 
ment stations now in existence in the 
United States can take a large share of the 
credit for the great migration of labor from 
the farm to the cities, a movement which 
has helped make the United States the 
great industrial country it is today. In 1875, 
it took three farmers to feed their families 
and a fourth, while today, the proportion is 
one farmer to every six city families. Better 
farming methods, mechanized equipment, 
superior livestock breeds, better varieties 
of fruits and vegetables, and improved 
methods of disease and insect control, all 
helped to take the population off the land, 
increasing our prosperity thereby. 

Many of these improvements first saw 
the light of day in some experiment station 
laboratory or field plot. 

So the Connecticut Station laboratories 
on Huntington Street in New Haven, where 
all this began, will be a mecca on September 
28 and 29 for agriculturists and scientists 
from all over the nation. Appropriate cere- 
monies have been planned to commemorate 
the Station’s founding. 

Dr. Detley Wulf Bronk, president of 
Johns Hopkins University and president of 
the National Academy of Sciences, heads 
the list of speakers. Arnold Nicholson, man- 
aging editor of Country Gentleman, will an- 
swer the question, ““Why An Experiment 
Station?”’. 

A symposium on “The Research Insti- 
tute in Modern Society” is featured the 
second day. The moderator is Dr. Edmund 
W. Sinnott, director of Sheffield Scientific 
School and dean of the Graduate School, 
Yale University. A distinguished group of 
scientists will discuss various aspects of the 
general topic. They are: Dr. George O. 
Curme, Jr., vice-president in charge of 
chemical research, Union Carbide and Car- 
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bon Corporation; Dr. Selman W. Waks- 
man, head of the Microbiology Department, 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion; Dr. Alexander Wetmore, secretary, 
Smithsonian Institution, and Dr. Elvin C. 
Stakman, chief, Division of Plant Path- 
ology and Botany, University of Minne- 
sota. 

A feature of the Anniversary Celebration 
will be an Open House held the first day, 
prior to the speaking program. To give 
visitors an opportunity to see this oldest 
experiment station in action, all labora- 
tories will be in operation and open to the 
public, and some special exhibits and dem- 
onstrations have been arranged. 

An 85-foot panoramic exhibit in Britton 
Auditorium depicts three achievements 
which the Station calls its outstanding con- 
tributions. Probably the best known of 
these is hybrid corn. Hybrid corn first be- 
came a practical reality in 1917 when Dr. 
Donald F. Jones, now head of the Station’s 
Genetics Department, made his first double 
cross, the method of seed production uni- 
versally used today. Prior to 1917, the 
“hybrid vigor” effect of crossing corn 
plants was known. Dr. George H. Shull of 
the Carnegie Institute, Cold Spring Har- 
bor, Long Island, had discovered this and 
his results were corroborated by experi- 
ments of E. M. East of the Connecticut 
Station. No practical use could be made of 
this knowledge, however. The small inbred 





ears both men had used as parent stock 
were expensive and impractical as seed 
sources. 

Dr. Jones’ world famous double cross 
was made by crossing single cross hybrids, 
such as those Shull and East has produced. 
The resultant double cross hybrid was as 
high in quality and yield as its single cross 
parents, and the single cross hybrids fur- 
nished a plentiful and economical seed 
source. Thus, the Connecticut geneticist 
gave hybrid corn to the world by making it 
practical for the farmer to grow it. Last 
year, 67 million acres were grown in the 
United States alone from seed produced by 
his method. 

Of less immediate practical significance, 
but perhaps of even more over-all value, 
were the early nutrition experiments of Dr. 
Thomas B. Osborne of the Connecticut 
Station and Professor Lafayette B. Mendel 
of Yale University. Working in the first 
decade of the 20th century in the then un- 
popular and unpromising field of protein 
chemistry, these two researchers found that 
proteins from different sources differed in 
nutritive value. At the time, many people 
believed that protein was good food no 
matter where it came from and that all 
kinds of protein were equally valuable as 
food. Osborne and Mendel brought about a 
revolution in nutrition when they found 
that some proteins are good, others only 
moderately so, while a few are no good at 
all. 

In 1913, these two Connecticut scientists 
made another far-reaching discovery when 
they found a hitherto unknown substance 
in butterfat without which animals refused 
to grow. This substance turned out to be 
Vitamin A, the first vitamin ever discov- 
ered. Credit for this discovery has to be 
shared with Wisconsin, whose Dr. Elmer 
V. McCollum, a former student of Osborne 
and Mendel, found the same substance 

See page 353 





Twenty or more soil samples can be tested in an hour by the Morgan method 
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DO YOU KNOW THE DIFFERENCE? 


quash US. iZ umphins 


By Paul Work, N. Y. S. College of Agriculture 


O VEGETABLE excels the squash in 
its variety of form and color. Among 
commonly grown forms, they range in size 
from the little Butternut, Table Queen and 
Buttercup to the great Blue Hubbards 
which may weigh 60 pounds — or more. 
That is leaving out the Mammoth Chili 
which may be even larger. 

Colors vary from deep green, almost 
black, through light greens, rich oranges, 
salmon and buff, bright yellow to the clear 
white of some of the patty-pans or scallops. 
Many are variegated as in the Cocozelles or 
Green and Gold. 

In form we have round ones and flat ones, 
pot-bellied hubbards, dumb-bells and In- 
dian clubs, and the patty-pans with their 
crown of 10 lobes around the edge. As if 
that were not enough, the old New England 
favorites, Bay State and Essex are adorned 
with a great irregular, bulging growth that 
develops inside the blossom scar and gives 
the general name of “‘turban”’ to the group. 
The delicious Buttercup shows this 
character. 

What is a squash and what is a pumpkin? 
These two terms are loosely used and prob- 
ably always will be. One of our great seed 
houses tried several years ago to correct our 
usage by cataloging summer squash as 
summer pumpkin, which it really is, but the 
name wouldn’t stick. 

In the United States, three species, all of 
the genus Cucurbita, are common. Two of 
them, C. maxima and C. pepo, are easily 
separated. While botanists make use of 

several characters, the simplest for the lay- 
man is the difference in the peduncle or 
fruit-stem. In C. maxima it is round, fleshy 
and somewhat spongy, sometimes an inch 
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and a half or two inches in diameter. In C. 
pepo the fruit-stem is more slender, hard 
and definitely ridged. 

To Cucurbita maxima belong the hub- 
bards; the Turbans, Quality, Delicious and 
Buttercup. Cucurbita pepo includes the 
various summer squash, Table Queen and 
Delicata, the English marrows and our 
common field and garden pumpkins, but 
not the Kentucky Field pumpkin, which is 
a moschata. These two species, to all intents 
and purposes, do not cross. 

The third species, Cucurbita moschata, is 
more difficult, lacking conspicuous distin- 
guishing single characters to separate it 
from C. pepo, thus depending upon a com- 
bination of characters. The fruit stems are 
angular as are those of C. pepo, but in many 
cases, though not always, they spread out 
just as they join the body of the fruit. 
None of them have the rough surface of the 
hubbards or the straightnecks. Among the 
moschatas are the Butternut of old New 
England tradition, now widely grown else- 
where, the winter crooknecks, including 
Tennessee Sweet Potato, also the Mammoth 
Chili and Kentucky Field. 

Squash and pumpkins all possess a com- 
mon element of flavor that is unmistakable 

- just call it “‘squashy’’. In field pumpkins 
this flavor is marked, almost rank. But it is 
the flavor that is prized in pumpkin pie, 
giving that delicious viand a quality that is 
not to be found either in squash pie or sweet 
potato pie. Summer squash is very mild in 
flavor and rather watery, the latter charac- 
ter being shared with the pumpkins which 
are also somewhat granular in texture. New 
Englanders generally prefer a rather dry 
squash, a character possessed in high degree 






Green and Gold 


by the Vermont Hubbard, bred by M. B. 


Cummings of the University of Vermont. 

Some squash and pumpkins show con 
siderable stringiness and fibre in the flesh. 
In one variety this was glorified by naming 
it Vegetable Spaghetti, and one catalog 
listed it as Squaghetti. Varieties vary 
greatly in this respect as do the fruits of 
plants of the same variety. As a matter of 
fact, interior quality has been too often 
neglected in breeding work with the cu- 
curbits. 

Table Queen, often called Acorn, is no- 
table for the variation in flavor, texture and 
thickness of flesh, even among plants in the 
same row, some being excellent, others in- 
ferior. A few seed houses have undertaken 
to “true up” their strains in these quality 
characters. Some Table Queens possess a 
distinct acid tang that some like and some 
do not. The cushaws or moschatas vary 
widely in table quality, but most of them 
are considered inferior to the better hub- 
bards or to Quality or Delicious. 

One notable exception is the Butternut, 
the little dumb-bell shaped, buff-colored, 
thick-fleshed variety that was long hidden 
away in New England as more or less of an 
heirloom variety until it broke into the trade 
some years ago and achieved considerable 
well-deserved popularity. Some strains 
have the fault of cracking rather badly. The 
blocky, thick-necked type is preferred, but 
there seems to be a good deal of variation in 
length and thickness of neck, even on the 
same plant, where the genetic constitution 
is identical. 

Of course, tastes differ, but there are 
many who like a squash to be thick-fleshed, 
moderately dry, of smooth rather than 
granular texture, free of stringiness and of 
medium squash flavor. By this standard 
some of the small-to-medium-sized squash 
of the hubbard group are excellent — Qual- 
ity, Delicious and Golden Delicious. Boston 
Marrow is larger, of deep orange color, 
moderately dry and of good texture. 

In processing plants — canners and freez- 
ers — it is commonly blended with the more 
watery and granular but more flavorful 
pumpkin and sold as pumpkin. This is ap- 
proved, but don’t try adding pumpkin 
to squash and calling it squash. That is 
adulteration. There is a caste system in 
foods. 

Nutritional values among the squash 
vary widely. Summer squash, including 
Yankee Hybrid, the straightnecks, the 
cocozelles and the zucchinis are to be eaten 
because we like them, not because their 

contribution is important. On the other 
hand the members of the maxima group are 
good sources of energy, minerals, vitamins, 
especially vitamin A of the carotin, asso- 
ciated with the yellow color. 

We'll leave the cookery largely to the 
discretion of the artists of the kitchen. 
Simple stewing, steaming or pressure-cook- 
ing yield the unembellished qualities of the 
various varieties. Baking in the shell seems 


-to lend a bit more character. In addition to 


the essential seasoning of salt, pepper, 
cinnamon and other condiments may be 
used, 
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MAKE NEW LAWNS IN THE FALL. . . 


ight | Why 


By C. B. Mills, Marysville, Ohio 


TYLES in lawn making have changed 

during the past 10 years. For example 
in 1940 at least 70% of all the lawn seed 
sown was put on in the Spring. It does seem 
the logical time for it’s when nature gives 
out with all the glory she possesses. 

Yet, her own seeding time is Fall. It has 
taken man a long time to catch on. Only 
through the processes of education has the 
public changed its buying habits, for now 
40% of our lawns are seeded and reseeded 
in the Autumn — that favorable period 
between early September and the end of 
October. 

The writer is familiar with experimental 
work which has shown that actually one 
may successfully sow grass seed during any 
month in the year. After two years, the 
12 plots (one was sown each month with an 
identical formula) looked so much alike it 
was hard to distinguish the winner, al- 
though the September plot has consistently 
appeared somewhat better than the others 
and from the start was freer from weeds. 

So fundamentally, Fall is the right time 
to build a new lawn or put new life into 
an old one. 

The reasons are these: 

1. Fall is nature’s time and she does not 
employ guess-work. 

2. Fall-sown grasses root deeper. They 
also stool or tiller out as the farmers say, 
meaning sound preparation for the rigors 
of Winter. 

3. Fall-sown grasses get ahead of weeds. 
The latter, going into a dormant stage, put 
up a weak battle against the new grasses. 

4. You can sow less seed in the Fall. 
That is important these days because short 
seed crops for three consecutive years have 
contributed to high prices. Extra heavy 
consumption has added further fuel. So 
seeding a lawn when a dollar goes the 
farthest is obviously good business. The 
reason one can sow less seed in the Fall is 
that the ground is good and warm. Germi- 
nation is more complete, and there is not 
that damage to young grass from rot and 
damping off. A considerable Spring toll is 
taken by contrast. 

5. The soil is more friable in the Fall. 
While this is not often given as a Fall 
seeding argument, it is a valid one because 
a well-prepared seed bed is an important 
step in lawn making. The ground does not 
break up well in the Spring, especially as 
early in the Spring as seeding should be 
done. Finishing the proper grade is also 
difficult in the Spring, while the washing 
rains often dislodge soil and wash away 
seed and fertilizer. 
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6. Falling leaves may pose a Fall prob- 
lem with new grass just showing through, 
but this is a blessing in disguise. It proves 
that the tree is through taking heavy 
supplies of food and moisture from the soil 
for the time being — so grass gets more 
than its customary share. The leaves can 
be swept off without too much trouble. 
It is not wise to allow them to stay on 
young grass in particular because, when 
wet, they result in smothering. 

7. Cool or even cold weather is easier 
on grass than hot weather, so young Fall 
grass has easier sailing ahead than Spring- 
sown. 

8. This is superficial and involves persons 
rather than procedures. You can get help 
easier in the Fall. Spring usually finds folks 
busy with all sorts of after-Winter projects. 
Fall usually finds them relaxed. That ap- 
plies even to members of your own family. 
Of course, the urge to work might be 
lacking, but the advantage is on the plus 
side. 

An ideal Fall lawn program is to get rid 
of weeds first. Even crab grass can now be 
squelched. When it has passed out of the 
picture something should be done to re- 
establish good grass. If bare places are left, 
chickweed, dandelion, plantain, ground ivy 
and a host of other “‘unwanteds”’ will fill in. 
They always do because nature abhors 





bare places. Weeds were probably her last 
resort for preventing erosion. With man’s 
co-operation there is a better way. 

When the crab grass has succumbed, the 
lawn should be fertilized or fed, as we say, 
and after a vigorous raking, grass seed 
sown. The gentle rains, usually characteris- 
tic of Fall, should do the rest. When Spring 
comes the home owner, whose lawn has 
had intelligent Fall attention, will be blessed 
with a lawn which his neighbors are likely 
to attribute to a half dozen things — most 
of which will most certainly be wrong. 
Mis-information about the care of your 
lawn is as common as bad advice on running 
the government. 
Syringa wolfi 

This lilac, introduced into England in 
1909, is a native of Korea and Manchuria. 
It is an attractive addition to our hardy, 
deciduous flowering shrubs, well worthy 
of a space in our gardens. It makes a shapely 
bush of about 10 ft. high. The large panicles 
bear numerous fragrant flowers which vary 
from pale lilac to a pale violet-purple and 
are attractive during May and the early 
part of June. It is a hardy and graceful 
shrub, very valuable because it flowers later 
than the common lilac and garden hybrids. 

Ordinary garden soil suits Syringa wolfi 
well. Pruning should consist of cutting out 
all weak or ingrowing shoots, and, of course, 
all dead flower heads should be removed 
immediately after they are past their best, 
so that all the strength of the plant can be 
devoted to the formation of flowering shoots 
for the next year. 

— Wa TER S, CHAMBERLAIN 
Hampton, England 


In pruning cotoneasters, cut off branches 
which bore berries last Fall. These shrubs, 
as well as pyracanthas, produce their fruits 
on two-year-old wood. 


Scott Lawn Care Research 
A velvety, smooth green lawn is the highest achievement of gardening 








HAVE BOTH FLOWERS AND FRUIT... 


Ivo Season 


By Donald Wyman, Arnold Arboretum 


& time goes on, gardens are becoming 
smaller and smaller. Because of this 
trend, which is a very marked one through- 
out the country, it is becoming increasingly 
important to select only those plants which 
will give the most beauty for the longest 
time. 

Among the flowering trees for instance, 
the horse-chestnuts and double flowered 
Oriental cherries have come into common 
use everywhere, but these are ornamental 
only for the short two-week period they are 
in flower. They have no ornamental fruits 
and practically no Autumn color. Such 
trees need not be given space in a very 
small garden, since there are much better 
types of trees of ornamental interest for at 
least two seasons and sometimes for more. 

Everyone will admit that the flowering 
dogwood, Cornus florida, and its several 
varieties, is one of the best species for the 
small place and even for the accent points 
in gardens on large estates. The excellent 
Spring flowers, good Summer foliage, bril- 
liant fruits and Autumn coloration, make 
them splendid specimens wherever they are 
used. 

The southern sour-wood, Oxydendron 
arboreum, is another excellent native tree. 
The glossy, shiny leaves, which are not 
severely injured by insects or diseases, and 
the late Summer display of nodding clusters 
of creamy white flowers, followed by fire- 
red Autumn foliage in the Fall, make it one 
of the best of the two-season plants. If you 
are unfamiliar with this tree, by all means 
find a place for one in the garden for it will 
be noted in almost any planting. 

Last Spring the yellow-wood, Cladrastis 
lutea, was unusually well-covered with blos- 
soms. It is a rather wide-spreading tree, 
often considered weak-wooded, but with 
beautiful pendulous clusters of white pea- 
like flowers (similar to those of wisteria) 
appearing in early June. It may not bloom 
heavily every year, but its dense rounded 
habit, and its orange Autumn foliage, to- 
gether with the gray bark of its trunk in 
Winter, put it in this small group of flower- 
ing trees of interest for more than one 
season. 

The mountain ash, available in several 
species, might be included. Normally I do 
not suggest using these trees too frequently, 
for they are susceptible to injury from 
borers in the base of the trunk. However, if 
this weakness is recognized and properly 
checked by spraying the trunk frequently 
with DDT, and eradicating the borers as 
soon as their presence is noted, the Spring 
flowers, bright masses of fruits, and yellow 
to orange Autumn color, make it a con- 
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spicuous tree, especially on the small place 
where it can be properly tended. 

A very few of the magnolias might be 
mentioned in this connection. Certainly the 
star magnolia, Magnolia stellata, is well 
worth growing, for it is the hardiest of all 
the magnolias growing in the Arnold Ar- 
boretum at this time. Some may think of it 
as a shrub, and it is frequently grown as 
such. It can also be classed as a tree, with 
starry-white flowers measuring four inches 
in diameter and having at least 12 petals, 
and excellent dark green foliage. In fact, it 
is the foliage which boosts this above most 
other magnolias into the select group of 
trees of interest for more than one season. 
In the Fall this foliage, which is free from 
serious insect or disease pests, turns a rich 
golden brown and is most attractive. A 
hybrid, M. loebneri, has been grown in 
several places (one clon now in the Arbore- 
tum is very vigorous) growing to 12 feet in 
six or seven years. The vigor of this par- 
ticular clon, combined with flowers almost 
the size of those of the star magnolia, will 
probably make this one of the better mag- 
nolias for height in the not-too-distant 
future. 

The little used Stewartias might be men- 
tioned also — trees that grow rigidly up- 
right and are rather slow about coming 
into bloom. Their single white flowers, 
several inches in diameter, are produced in 
the early Summer. There are several species, 
all having reddish Autumn color and what 
is even more important, all of them have 
an ornamental bark, somewhat similar to 
that of the sycamore. 

Two cherries might be mentioned in this 
connection, the Autumn-flowering Higan 
cherry, valued because of its semi-double 
flowers which frequently appear a second 
time in the Fall, and the Sargent cherry. 
This second species is probably the hardiest 
of all the Oriental cherries and has been 
recommended for years in these pages. It 
grows well over 50 feet high, has deep pink, 
single, flowers in early Spring, and gorgeous 
red Autumn color in the Fall. Like most of 
the ornamental cherries, its fruits are blue 
and not conspicuous, but it is an excellent 
specimen nevertheless. 

Last, but very definitely not the least, in 
this group of “two season” ornamental 
flowering trees, come the Oriental crab 
apples. The native species might well be 
overlooked in this connection — including 
the popular Bechtel’s crab. It is the Orien- 
tals which have such superb displays of 
white, pink, red and purplish flowers in the 
middle of Spring, followed with just as 
colorful blankets of brightly colored fruits. 


Although the fruits are small, as a rule 
usually 144-1 inches in diameter — some 
are larger, and are borne in great profusion. 

The fruits commence to appear in late 
Summer, and continue to color, depending 
on the species, until late October. In fact, 
some remain on the trees well into the 
Winter! Arnold, Carmine, Aldenham, Kath- 
erine and Dorothea (these last two are 
among the very few with double flowers but 
with brightly colored fruits as well) cut- 
leaf, cherry and tea crabs — these are only 
a few. Each one has a particular type of 
interest it can give to the garden. Just one 
of these trees in even the smallest garden 
might create a longer period of interest 
than is available now, and so would be well 
worth the effort of putting it there. 


Ceropegia woodi 


With the many vines and different ma- 
terials I have used for hanging baskets in 
the window, none have given me more 
pleasure than Ceropegia woodi. Also called 
rosary vine, from the fact that it forms 
little bead-like bulbs along the vines that 
may be used for propagation, the vines are 
long, thread-like and slender, and have 
small leathery, mottled, heart-shaped leaves 
which appear in pairs from two to three 
inches apart. 

The flowers, more curious than pretty, 
never fail to arouse the interest of flower 
lovers. They are a little less than one inch 
long, sort of tubular in shape, of a pink or 
lavender color with a brown trim at the 
end, and keep in good condition for days. 
The very slender growth prompts me to 
pinch back to one or two joints from the 
top of the vase. This causes more vines to 
spring from the top, and for this same 
reason, I put three or more plants in the 
same pot. 

In time these plants form a potato-like 
bulb which eventually becomes too 
crowded. At this time some may be re- 
moved for new plants and a little fresh soil 
added. At first, the growth of the rosary 
vine is slow, but when well-established, it 
makes a luxuriant growth. It is one of the 
many members of the milkweed family. It 
is also very easily propagated from cuttings 
in water or soil. I would call it a very 
obliging subject for its many uses and its 
neat, clean appearance at all times. 

— ANNA JOHANNING 
Baldwin, Kansas 


A Magnificent Maple 


Acer circinatum, often called vine maple, 
is a native of western North America, and 
was introduced into English gardens in 
1826 by David Douglas. Its beauty lies not 
only in its superb Autumnal display of 
orange to orange-red foliage, but also in the 
purplish-colored sepals and white petals of 
the flowers which are most attractive in 
April. This maple is recommended as a 
specimen for small or large gardens as well 
as for parks. 

— Watter S. CHAMBERLAIN 


Hampton, England 
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YOU MAY USE THEM VARIOUSLY ... 


Hants That Climb 


By S. Mendelson Meehan, West Chester, Pennsylvania 


E usually think of vines as most useful 

for house walls and arbors, yet they 
will sprawl along the ground, and are 
particularly useful for spreading over ter- 
races. They may eliminate grass-cutting 
of terrace slopes or soften the sharp lines 
of the terrace. On either side of terrace steps, 
they may be a welcome mass of growth to 
emphasize the pathway. 

Formal terrace slopes, if planted with a 
vine for cover, should not have a vine that 
will mound unevenly, but one that may 
be kept with an even spread of growth, or 
that may be kept sheared low. Most 
running roses will mound, and are not 
easily sheared low, but the plain type, 
Rosa wichuraiana, runs low and is satisfac- 
tory for covering the ground. Opposite is 





Japanese honeysuckle, which grows and 
covers easily, roots as it runs and holds the 
soil in place. It must be kept sheared to 
prevent mounding, and not allowed to 
overrun the adjacent lawn or climb nearby 
bushes and trees. For doing these latter 
things, it is a notorious offender. 

Porch vines may be either a charming 
touch of verdure or a veritable eyesore. 
More often, they are the latter. Planted 
with good intentions, they are often neg- 
lected, not being trained effectively or 
regularly trimmed. They should always be 
used with a definite plan in mind which will 
provide lattice, in size and position, to 
agree with the surrounding architecture. 
Then watch the advancing growth to keep 
it in line, make a little use of the pruning 


Genereur 


Clematis “Tops” at the garden of Dr. George QO, Clark, Newburyport, Mass. 
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shears occasionally, and once a year prune 
the whole to bring neatness and avoid the 
bunching-up of growth. 

The foregoing has all been with thoughts 
of perennial plants in mind, but sometimes 
annual vines are best, so that heavy tangles 
of growth may be avoided. 

Annual growth is fresh, clean and bright. 
Their flowers have garden value, and a 
change of kind refreshes interest in plant 
life. But there may not be many to choose 
from, for being annual they will not answer 
the need for dressing up most porch scenes. 
They will usually be better along garden 
walks, on upright panels, around a tool 
house or on garden posts. 

Such vine-clad posts may be effective 
accents in a garden. The most popular and 
deserving annual vine is the morning-glory, 
as Scarlet O’Hara and Heavenly Blue 
varieties. Another is the cardinal climber. 
In the same genus is the moonflower, which 
is night-blooming and very lovely if you 
can take the evening to enjoy it. Other good 
annuals are the cypress-vine and the Thun- 
bergia, though the latter is just a short vine. 

Wall vines are very agreeable, though 
complete coverage is often too heavy. A 
tracery of vines is usually better. Stone 
walls are especially suited for the use of 
evergreen vines, such as the English ivy. 
Veitch’s Japanese ivy is most beautiful in 
texture and Autumn foliage, but barren of 
leaves in Winter. 

Those who object to wall vines feel that 
the foliage keeps the walls from drying out 
after rains. But one may be reassured with 
the thought that the countless number of 
aerial rootlets and growing branches must 
absorb all available moisture. When in 
leaf, the foliage must be a protection to 
walls, shedding most of the rain. 

For more northern localities, the ever- 
green wintercreeper (Huonymus), is the 
best of vines, thriving where the English 
ivy would not. The one possible objection 
is that it is very subject to scale insect, 
which is rather hard to spray and combat 
on the walls of a house. The common 
small-leaved one is the prettiest and best. 
There is also a variegated-leaf form, though 
it is not so vigorous and unchangeable. 

In colder climates, and where a natural 
habit of growth is preferred, nothing is 
better than the Virginia creeper. Many 
porches in the suburban parts of northern 
Pennsylvania and New York are beauti- 
fully lined with this vine. But where the 
Japanese beetle still prevails, this creeper 
is impossible, for the beetle goes first for 
that, completely defoliating it. 

A well-foliaged vine is usually the aim, 
yet where flowers may be had, too, the 
combination is delightful. Perhaps nothing 
is gayer and more thrilling than the 
trumpet creeper in full flower. Unfortu- 
nately, perhaps, the trumpet creeper is 
usually not well-foliaged in the lower parts, 
and must be located where the vine may 
clamber up over the house. Flowers may 
be usually seen around the eaves of the 
house. Our native creeper is brilliant with 
rich red flowers, but the Chinese, Campsis 

See page 348 
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ADVICE FOR AMATEURS FROM... 


Al Peony S 


By A. M. Brand, Faribault, Minnesota 


N WRITING this article, I am keeping 

in mind one who has never had any ex- 
perience with the peony and wishes to plant 
a few roots without making too many mis- 
takes in doing so. 

In the first place, one must remember 
that the peony is a long time proposition. 
We planted our first peonies in our yard 
over 40 years ago, and they are still there 
and doing well. In fact, some of these old 
plants did better this year than ever before. 

In making your first planting, get varie- 
ties that will be sure to please. Plant them 
in the right places, and give them proper 
care afterwards. If this is done, these same 
peonies will be blooming in your garden as 
long as you live. 

Peonies planted in full sun, spaced four 
feet apart each way, do best. They can 
stand partial shade, but this is not so good. 
Be careful, in planting, not to set your 
plants too close to large trees as the roots 
of a tree run out in all directions (one and 
one-half times its height) and sap the soil 
of its food values. Keep away from large 
shrubs such as bush honeysuckles and snow- 
balls. After your peonies grow and come 
into blooming, do not dig down into your 
plant to split off a toe to give to your fellow 
member. This is one of the worse things 
that can happen to your plant. 

The best-sized root to plant is a division 
of a peony clump, about the size of the aver- 
age man’s hand, having from three to five 
eyes. More eyes than five eyes do not add 
any value to the root. 

Have the ground well-prepared, 
when ready to plant, take one root at a 
time, keeping all other roots covered. Dig a 
hole about the size and depth of a half- 
bushel basket. Sift about an inch of rich, 
well-pulverized soil back into the hole and 
tramp this down hard. Sift onto this a 
handful of either bonemeal or superphos- 
phate 20. But better still, if you have a 
farmer friend, get him to bring you a couple 
of bushels of rich, well-rotted barnyard 
manure. Put in a two-inch layer of this, and 
tramp it down hard. Sift onto this good 
soil, and keep it tramped hard until the 
hole is filled so that when you place the 
peony root in it, the crown of the plant is 
just two inches below the surface level. 
Draw in the soil, and tramp solid. 

Keep soil stirred about the plant until the 
ground freezes, and then put on a mulch 
of straw or hay for the first Winter. 

When is the best time to plant? Long 
years of experience have taught us that a 
peony in our latitude can be planted any 
time from about August 5th up to the day 
the ground freezes. All Winter, we should 
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say in the South. Peonies can be planted 
with equal success in the Spring if more 
carefully handled. We have handled peonies 
in the Spring for more than 80 years with 
excellent results. Our roots are dug in the 
Fall, and we have a building in which we 
can hold them in perfect condition all 
Winter. In the Spring, they look as fresh 
as they were when dug from the field. 

The peony’s main disease is botrytis, a 
stem disease caused by wet, warm weather 
during the growing season. The growing 
stems turn black and wilt. There are also 
some diseases of the foliage. For these, the 
young growing shoots should be either 
dusted or sprayed with Bordeaux. Start as 
soon as shoots are five to six inches high. 
Repeat at ten-day intervals until blossom 
buds show color and continue until after 
blooms have fallen, if wet weather follows. 
Root rot, which sometimes gets into the 
peony, can be controlled by digging and 
dividing the roots, cleaning out the rot, 
and then immersing the roots for 30 minutes 
in a bath of lukewarm water to which a 
fungicide has been added. 

For the beginner who is looking for varie- 
ties of peonies to plant that he can be sure 
will satisfy him for years to come, I submit 
the following list of time-tested sorts, varie- 
ties that never seem to have anything go 
wrong with them: 

Duchess de Nemours, Festiva Maxima, 
Frances Willard, and Baroness Schroeder, 
splendid whites; Mons. Jules Elie and Sarah 
Bernhardt good and dependable pinks; and 


Felix Crousse, Karl Rosenfield, and Mary 
Brand, never failing reds. 

Then for the person who wishes to plant 
the newer sorts, the wonderful kinds that 
are always seen in the winning classes at the 
big shows, I submit a partial list of what I 
consider the very best. 

Arcturus, Charm, Dorothy J., Edwin C. 
Shaw, Elsa Sass, Hansina Brand, Kelways 
Glorious, LeCygne, Liberty Bell, Martha 
Bulloch, Mrs. F. D. Roosevelt, Mrs. Living- 
stone Farrand, Mrs. W. L. Gumm, Myrtle 
Gentry, Nick Shaylor, Philippe Rivoire, 
Phyllis Kelway, President Wilson, Souvenir 
de Louis Bigot, Tempest, Therese, Touran- 
gelle and Walter Faxon. To this list, | 
could have added fully as many others 
equally as good that I have tried out over a 
period of years and know to be dependable. 

And now in closing, it will not be out of 
place to jot down the names of five more 
varieties, the very newest of the new peo- 
nies just on the horizon. Ruth Elizabeth 
and Burma, dark reds seemingly perfect in 
every respect. Kansas, a medium shade of 
red, a flower of immense size and perfect 
form. Doris Cooper a new light pink Ameri- 
can Peony Society Gold Medal winner and 
Mattie LaFuze a pink of absolutely perfect 
form which to me seems to have the perfec- 
tion of a perfect specimen of Solange. 
Watch these five new peonies. 


Humus 


It is hard to believe that our humus was 
simply a pile of maple leaves one year ago. 
Refuse from the garden was added in the 
sarly Spring. The heap was forked over a 
few times, and it was alive with earthworms. 
The neighborhood boys came there for fish- 
ing-bait. A few old potatoes were found in 
the cellar in the Spring. They were dropped 
at the back of the compost, grew into rank 
plants during the Summer and gave us 


good, new potatoes for dinner. 
— Nett McMurray 





Time-tested peonies are always good 
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SEPTEMBER AGAIN. At last my fa- 
vorite month has come around. How seldom 
we stop to picture the stupendous planetary 
drama upon which all that we are and hope 
to be depends. Here this little lump of rock 
which is the earth spins madly around, 
giving us night and day. Annually it tips 
drunkenly, first to one side and then the 
other, producing our seasons. Not content 
with all this, our home wheels grandly 
about its sun, taking a little more than 365 
days for each journey. As for the sun itself, 
a most unimportant star in a remote corner 
of the universe — so an astronomer friend 
assures me — our source of being is itself 
embarked on a breakneck journey some- 
where at a speed we cannot comprehend. 
Meanwhile, we gardeners sow seeds, culti- 
vate our vegetables and, in due time, reap 
our harvests, according to our merits, a 
process made possible by forees whose 
energy is beyond imagination and which 
are exerted over emptiness beyond mean- 
ingful mensuration. 


ALL THIS was suggested by hard labor in 
my garden. I had hoped to have the month 
of August in peace amongst my hills. In- 
stead, I travelled far and wide — by plane, 
by ship, by train, by bus — and even, a 
very little, by foot. I was among the hills 
of California, burned brown by heat and 
drought. I was refreshed in the glorious 
forests of the Olympic peninsula. I was 
drained to near exhaustion by the heat and 
emptiness of the Middle West. Meanwhile, 
at home, my garden grew and grew, for- 
saken. For days now I have been yanking 
up weeds. Now I have been down on my 
aching knees transplanting. Soon my bulbs 
will come — and they must be planted, 
somehow. But it is wonderful to be home 
again, to put all the endless miles behind 
me, to eat the foods I like — and to look 
up to the eternally green hills and hear the 
brooks, glad among the green meadows. 
Some day, the traveler will come home 

to stay. 


THE GLORY of September for me consists 
in two things. First, the weather is still 
warm enough for comfort and the sunshine 
is tempered enough to be comfortable. I 
leave my old straw hat in the barn and 
amble about at perfect ease, safe from 
sunburn. Second, there is the spice of frost 
of mornings. Some nights, there is a band 
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of clear green in the west as the sun sets 
and, before morning, the north wind comes 
down the valley and, half awakened by the 
chill, we pull up another blanket and 
snuggle down in perfect bliss for more hours 
of cool comfort. With a solid breakfast 
tucked away, my old Army jacket is needed 
for an hour or two, but before long, it is 
cast aside and by noon it’s Summer again. 
But this taste of cold serves to whet the 
appetite for warmth. We never enjoy any- 
thing so much as when we realize that it is 
soon to be taken from us. 
THE WILD FLOWERS of Autumn are 
wonderful, too. The goldenrod is tarnished 
with dust by now, but refreshed after 
every rain. In the meadows the white asters 
foam like surf along the stone walls while, 
in wetter places, the altogether lovely New 
England aster, tall, purple and amazing, is 
so beautiful that it catches the breath in 
your throat. Along the brooks, the cardinal 
flower is still scarlet, tapers whose burning 
brightness make the soul glad. But, amongst 
many more, it is the gentians I most admire 
in the Fall. More common is the bottled 
gentian, the flower that never does open 
its eyes. I know of a dozen places where 
they grow. Rare, but well worth the climb 
up and over a pass in the hills, I know just 
one place now where the fringed gentian 
still grows. This clump is mine and mine 
alone. I have bought the woodland where 
they are to protect them as long as may be. 
This is the perfect flower of Autumn; 
graceful, reserved and of that blue that 
rejoices the heart. 
OUT IN IOWA, where I perched for some 
time last month, I was constantly amazed 
at two things; the depth of the soil and the 
absence of stones. Believe it or not, just to 
convince myself, I walked into a cornfield, 
of perhaps 300 acres — just that one field 
- and I spent five minutes trying to find a 
stone. There were none. Somewhat different 
from my cornfield where I almost have to 
push stones aside in order to find room for 
my seeds. As for the depth of the soil — it 
is loess, a wind-deposited accumulation 
through many thousands of years — it is 
really deep. In places, it is true, the bed- 
rock limestone comes through to the sur- 
face, but usually the soil is several feet 
deep. At the University of Iowa I took 
time to measure the soil depth in an excava- 


tion they were making for the foundations 
of a new building. It was hard to tell where 
the topsoil ended and the subsoil began, 
but I guessed at a dividing line and made 
the topsoil 16. inches deep. The subsoil 
went down for 30 feet unbroken by rock — 
and without a single stone. No wonder Iowa 
is a state of farms and the most prosperous 
agricultural state of all. No wonder our 
starved New England farmers deserted 
their hills for the deep fertility of the Mid- 
dle West! For me, just a mere gardener, I’ll 
still take New England. 


I GUESS I am growing old. When I went to 
my university, everyone was interested in 
what we called the liberal arts. We had to 
take chemistry and physics and that sort 
of stuff, but we felt rather superior to the 
grubs who chose to do their graduate work 
amongst the “‘stinks.”” Now, things have 
changed. At several universities in the 
West, I watched young men and women, 
too, working for their doctorates in chemis- 
try and in physics. One showed me how to 
operate an atom-smasher. Another let me 
help him send up photographic plates to 
90,000 feet to take pictures of cosmic rays. 
Another was growing crystals of metals in 
an electric furnace to find out why they 
behave the way they do. And so on and on. 
What impressed me most was the earnest- 
ness and the devotion to truth that these 
youngsters continuously demonstrated. I 
was somewhat ashamed of myself when I 
returned to my work in a library devoted 
to historical records. I felt as if I was not 
really working at all; that I had just gone 
back to slippered ease and was setting 
back, indifferent to the brave and marvel- 
ous things these youngsters are doing. 
Believe me, when enough of these scientists 
get into public life, things are going to be 
different. 

MOWING THE LAWN, yesterday, I was 
delighted when I paused for a little refresh- 
ment, to pick up a paper and read that a 
new chemical spray has been developed 
which has the ability to inhibit growth in 
plant cells. For example, in the Spring, 
you would let your lawn grow about two 
inches high, and then you would spray it 
with this new chemical. For four to six 
months thereafter, the grass would not 
grow again. Put the lawn mower away, 
brothers; the millennium may have come. 
As yet, the product is not available com- 
mercially. I have been promised a sample 
to try next Spring. It will be a year or two 
more before it becomes generally available, 
if it lives up to present promise. 
SWATTING mosquitoes on the porch last 
night, I heard a science program which said 
that it is possible to have your home radio 
emit a certain sound which will attract all 
the mosquitoes in your neighborhood. 
Then, if you provide one of those electrical 
gadgets which kill the bugs as they touch 
it, you will exterminate the pest. Hope 
NBC and the other chains try it next year. 
Frost will soon end the bugs for 1950. 
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pg]WHEN “PEACE” 
\V | BUDS OPEN 


you'll know why this pink. 


roses in your garden. $2 
ea., 3 for $5 postpaid. 


LEADING 
eer 4 ALL-AMERICA $ 35 

WINNERS, ONLY 

a $6.75 value ; 
OFFER 248A — Peace, es 3 
other “TOP 10” roses. 
MIRANDY, PI. Pat. 632, huge, fragrant crimson, 
$1.50 ea FORTY- NINER, PI. Pat. 792, brilliant bi- 
color, $1.75 ea. RUBAIYAT, PI. Pat. 758, fragrant 
rose to cerise-red, $1.50 ea. Postpaid individually 
at prices shown; or all 4 for $5.95. 
OUR FREE CATALOG shows “Peace” and other 
fine roses in full color, describes 124 varieties in- 
cluding “top 10 ALL-AMERICA WINNERS” and 
latest novelties. WRITE TODAY for your copy— 
ORDER EARLY. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Robt. Pyle, Pres. West Grove 248, Pa. 
















Early Fall Planting 
THE BEST OF THE SIBERIAN IRIS 
Tycoon. Huge flowers of ee blue, the largest 
Siberian. Each $2.50; 3 for $6.5: 

Snowy Egret. A very tall Rg ‘a very handsome 
garden specimen. Each $2.00 

Caesar's Brother. Large rich purple flowers, a 


great favorite, also a lasting cut flower. Each $1.00; 


3 for $2.5 
Red Emperor. Outstandingly different. Each 
50c. 
Mrs. Rowe. Soft mauve pink. Each 50c. 
One each of the above five $6.00. 
BEAUTIFUL DWARF IRIS 
Moonlight. A rich clear yellow with many large 
flowers. 3 for $1.00; $3.00 for 12. 
HEMEROCALLIS 
Twelve different named varieties with flowering 
season from Td ist until September, including 
Hyperion, $6.0 
Allow "hin ial Handling Postage 
HAV’ ALOOK Gantems 
FOWLERVILLE CHIGAN 








NEW ENGLAND'S FAVORITE 


LAWN SEED 
MIXTURES 





Want a new or better lawn next year? Plant Perry's 
Famous Lawn Mixtures this Fall and save a whole 
year on results 


FRANKLIN PARK MIXTURE 


Lb., $1.15; 5 Ibs., $5.65; 10 Ibs., $11.00 
16 Ibs. ('4 bu.), $17.40; 32 Ibs. (bu.), $34.50 


SHADY SPOT MIXTURE 


Lb., $1.15; 5 Ibs., $5.65; 10 Ibs., $11.00 
25 Ibs. (bu.), $27.25; 50 Ibs., $53.00 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston 9, Mass. 











All Prices Reduced Including 
Orlyts With Straight Sides and Lean-tos 


Simple to put up anywhere, any time. 
Sections go together with bolts and screws. 
No cutting, fitting, or putty glazing. $395 
buys the 10 by 11 ft. Orlyt pictured ready to 
go on your foundation. Other Orlyts and 
lean-tos from $175. Automatic heat and 
ventilation at reasonable prices. Ask for 
Booklet No. 70 


LORD & BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON N.Y DES PLAINES HLL 





| PEONIES 
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Speci iee S7ZES: 


LAUREL, AZALEAS, 
@ RHODODENDRONS, 













Available 
Through —| 
Horticulture | 








































Stupendous 

Accomplishment 3 BOGWOOD, pink aad white 

Gray’s Manual of Botany. By Merritt ?CRABAPPLE TREES, €.2.c, 
Lyndon Fernald. New York: American om - 
Book Co. $9.50. GARDEN CHRYSANT HEMUMS 
Every now and then a book comes along DELPHINIUMS, 

that makes horticultural history. Such an ONKSHOOD, e.Zc. 










WESTON NURSERIES Inc. 


TEL: WELLE SLEY5-3431 


CLAY'S 
FERTILIZER 


This fine English Fer- 
tilizer is now available 
in the original formula 
that made it world re- 
nowned. It is unsur- 
passed for all horti- 
cultural purposes. 

28 Ib. Bag—$ 4.25 

56 Ib. Bag—$ 8.00 

112 Ib. Bag—$14.00 


Shipment prepaid east of 
Mississippi River 


tion (centennial), of Gray’s Manual which 
botanists, horticulturists and gardeners 
everywhere will receive enthusiastically. 
The new Manual, a handbook containing 
descriptions of the flowering plants and 
ferns of the central and northeastern United 
States and adjacent Canada, was largely 
rewritten and expanded by Dr. Merritt 
Lyndon Fernald, Fisher Professor of Nat- 
ural History, Emeritus, and former Direc- 
tor of the Gray Herbarium, Harvard Uni- 
versity, with the assistance of specialists in 
some groups. Dr. Fernald, who worked on 
it for 20 years, has included 8340 species, 
varieties, forms and named hybrids (the 
Ist edition, 1848, listed 2213 kinds) within 
its 1632 pages. For the plant-minded the 
Manual is invaluable. It belongs on every 
reference shelf. 






























epoch-maker is this long-awaited, 8th edi- | 





Pry 


TRADE MARK 





Order from your 
garden supply 
house or direct 


Doggett-Pfeil Co. 


Clay's Fertilizer 








Lily Progress . 
The Lily Yearbook. Geneva, N. Y.: The | ae mr we 

North American Lily Society. $3.00. 

This latest yearbook of the Lily Society, 
number three, edited by George L. Slate, 
shows the progress the Society continues to 
make. The new or old enthusiast will bene- 
fit from the wide diversity of articles cover- 
ing exploration for new species, soil factors, 


Springfield, New =", 


GLEN HEAD 








IDENTIFY YOUR PLANTS WITH 
6 PERMANENT 
ALUMINUM 

EMBOSSED LABELS 


nomenclature, pollination, breeding and @ RUSTPROOF 
. Pun —_ . @ FADEPROOF 
others. Experts and amateurs from this © weaneneaccr 


country and abroad have made contribu- 






Easily printed with pencil or ty, 
writer on special SOFT fly ay R 


tions. | Aluminum Alloy, 344’ x 1’. Also 
ermine | supplied in strips, 8’’ x 4! he Provides the most 
| reer eli mae 
The hardy ageratum or mist-flower, | GARDEN. : ; 


120 LABELS . . . $1.00 
500 LABELS $3.50 1000 LABELS $6.50 


Specify Embossed or Strip. Send Check or M. O. Today! 


| ELLIS LABEL CO. Dept. H-2020 Grand Ave 


Saint Paul 5, Minnesota 


Eupatorium coelestinum, will thrive in shady 
garden places. The azure-blue flowers ap- 
pear in August-September. 
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planted in September and October will be well established for June blooming. At 
this season the plants may be safely shipped anywhere in the country. Our catalog 


PrP. POSS 


describing these will be sent on request. 


Evergreens, especially yews, transplant well during these months and should x 
be well rooted in before winter. 4 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES i 
Established in 1832 


VROOOLCLLLL OOOO LOL OOOLOO OOO a 
HORTICULTURE 


West Newbury, Massachusetts 4 


4 
POQQQOLLS 
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JEMUMS 








Grand Ave. 
, Minnesota 
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| FOR THE 
SUMMER GARDEN | 


Auratum e The famous Gold- 
banded Lily. August. Three to six 
feet. Each 85c, $1.00; Dozen $9.25, 
$10.50. 


Brenda Watts « A bold and bril- 


flexed blooms. Sturdy and _ prolific. 
July. Five feet. Each $1.25; Dozen 
$13.25. | 


Centifolium Hybrids « A splendid 
showy group of magnificent white- 
trumpet lilies. July. Four to five feet. 
Each 50c, 90c; Dozen $5.50, $9.00. 


Helen Carroll ¢ Clear yellow cup- 
shaped blooms. July. Twelve inches. 
Each $2.00. 


Nepalense e A rare lily from the 
Himalayas. Large, recurved blooms, 
deep wine-purple with vivid yellow- 
green throats. July. Four feet. Each 
$4.00. 


| Seneca e A recent hybrid by George 
L. Slate. Soft reddish-apricot, re- 
flexed outward-facing blooms. Late 
August. Five to six feet. Each $2.00; | 
Dozen $20.00. 


Sandyloam 


GARDEN LILIES 


ALAN AND ESTHER MACNEIL 

| SPOONERVILLE ROAD 

| NORTH SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT 
PARTIAL LIST ON REQUEST 


FULL CATALOGUE SENT ON RECEIPT 
OF 25 CENTS 





liant hybrid with grenadine-red, re- ]} 








Roses 


From page 333 


Mme. Jules Bouche and White Briarcliff. 

BLENDS OR TWO TONE: Peace, Mme. 
Henri Guillot, Mrs. Sam McGredy, Com- 
tesse Vandal, President Herbert Hoover, 
Saturnia, Girona, Betty Uprichard, Con- 
desa de Sastago, Duquesa de Penaranda, 
Angels Mateu, Forty-niner and California. 

Your selection of varieties to suit your 
color preference from the above will give 
you a garden of roses, among which have 
been many winners at rose shows in the 
past, and some of these will more than 
likely be winners at many shows in the 
future. 

The height of growth of the various varie- 


September 1950 


| your soil before freezing. 


ties is important in the proper placing in | 
your garden beds. The height of ultimate | 
growth is usually given in your rose cata- | 
log. However, no matter where you live, 


| you will have, not too far away, a public or | 
| municipal rose garden. To study habit and 


| disease 
blooming. You may eliminate some that do | 
not come up to your expectations, then | 


| repay you in diversion and pleasure for all 


| where the ground does not freeze solidly 


behavior of the plants on your list, and to | 
help you make your final decision in select- 
ing the best, visit these gardens during the 
early blooming season when the plants are 
at their best. 

Then repeat your visit in late Summer 
and again in the early Autumn, each time 
checking your list and carefully noting be- 
havior of plants as to habit of growth, vigor, 
resistance and performance in 


again you may find some very good ones 
that will strike your fancy among the 
older varieties not listed here. 

By doing this before you place your order 
for roses, you cannot fail to have a garden 
of good, healthy and productive rose plants 
that, with the proper attention, will doubly 


the time and effort put into it. 
Concerning Fall vs. Spring planting: If 
you are living in a section of the country 


too early to make it possible to procure 
dormant rose plants for planting immedi- 
ately, then try Fall planting for good sturdy, 
healthy plants the following Summer. 

Fall planting will give your new plants an 
opportunity to establish a new feed-root 
system before active growth starts the fol- 
lowing Spring, thus enabling the plants to 


| develop into sturdy, healthy bushes, pro- | 


| ducing an abundance of first class blooms | 


with the coming of the rose season in 
June. 

Hilling the soil as high as possible around | 
the base of the plants is usually all the Win- | 
ter protection needed. 

In areas where the ground freezes solidly | 
before, say, the middle of November, you | 
will not be able to procure good dormant 
plants for Fall planting. In this case prepare | 


Place your order for delivery of dormant 
plants as early as the ground is workable, 
and be ready to plant immediately on ar- | 
rival in the Spring. Then mound the soil 
around the base of your plants as you would 
if you were planting in the Autumn, and by 
June you will have well-started plants. 

If for any reason you cannot get your 
dormant plants early enough to have them 
get a good start, try established, potted 
plants procured from a reliable dealer after 
danger of heavy frost is passed. Follow 
carefully transplanting instructions, and 
you will be delighted with your roses in 
bloom at the proper blooming time. 

The above recommendations are based 
on years of rose growing experience includ- 
ing the designing, construction, planting 
and maintenance of more than 38,000 rose 
plants in more than 800 varieties of all 
types in the Hershey Rose Garden, Hershey, 
Pennsylvania, where anyone interested can 
observe without any obligation that which 
is best, good and mediocre in roses. 
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DAY & NIGHT 


Letters of 3” “SCOTCHLITE” on rustic stained 
background. Every bit of letter surface reflects light, 
weatherproof. Price postpaid $2.00 plus 40¢ for each 
letter used. No C.O.D.'s. Folder on request. 


Satisfaction guaranteed 


ROBERT L. ENGLAND 


30 Elm Street Hingham, Massachusetts 


Imported Holland 
Tulip . Bargain, 12 '" 


Share our good fortune. 
Our Holland office se- 
lects 1,000,000 Top Qual- 
ity bedding tulips. De- 
sign your own rainbow 
with these breathtaking 
colors: 
RED 














S 


PINK flushed White 
WHITE WHITE flushed Pink 
YELLOW ORANGE-RED 

GIVEN WITH ORDER. 
FOR 6 DOZ. TULIPS: 





AMAZING 
MULTIFLORA TULIP 
(4 to 6 on ONE Stem!) 


72 beautiful Holland Tulips, each color 
packed and labeled separately for easy 
planting, plus amazing “Many-Flowered” 
Tulip which you can plant in your fa- 
vored display spot! All for $4.85. 


Refund guarantee. 
Postage paid on all prepaid orders. 


BULB Clee “ase 


OF THE 
MONTH 





| 
| 





Native Americans 
FERNS and WILD FLOWERS 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
Isaac Langley Williams 


EXETER WILD FLOWER GARDENS 
Box H, Exeter, N. H. 
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ENJOY BRITAIN’S 
BEAUTIFUL GARDENS... 


. .. through the vivid, inform- 








Brtains Leading Hortcuturel Monthly 


GAR ative pages of GARDENING 
DENIN ILLUSTRATED — the Brit- 
feocmmme (HLUSTRATED | comes ish monthly acclaimed by 


American gardening enthusi- 
asts everywhere! You'll find 
the unique coverage of world 
horticulture, the news of the 
latest British and European 
varieties, the specialist fea- 
tures on scientific plant devel- 
opment and every aspect of 
gardening and its problems 
wonderfully stimulating read- 
ing. Decide NOW to enjoy this 
lavishly illustrated journal 
EVERY month by filling in 
the form below. 











& Send only $1.50 made payable to our authorized agent, g 
§ Jeremy North — Bookseller (GI/161), “Friendship 
— House,” Jamestown, Rhode Island, with this coupon g 
§ completed, for 12 consecutive issues sent direct to your § 
a . dress from London. Two Years $2.75. Three Years » 
' lb ' 
§ Name.. é 
© Address. . ' 
a City... . . State. . Ld 
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Lecture Announcements 


LECTURES 


(with colored slides) 
Gardening in the Shade 
Romance and Origin of Flowers 
The Beauty of Trees 
EMILY SEABER PARCHER 
Lecturer — Writer 


52 Upland Road Sharon, Mass. 
Telephone Sharon 956 














SOPHIA NAUMBURG 


Nationally Accredited Flower Show Judge 
Certificate of Merit, N. Y. School of Floral Designing 
LECTURES AND WORKSHOPS 
Subjects: House Plants, Corsage Making, Flower 
Arrangements, Color and Design, Seasonal Horti- 
culture. Decorations for the Holidays. Fee on Request. 
608 North Forest Drive, West Englewood, N. J. 








GERTRUDE ALLEN shows you with chalk 

and tells you with words about Birds, Ani- 

mals, Plants, Insects in her unique 

COLORED CHALK TALKS 

1 story with each picture and you keep the 

pictures afterward 

34 Avon Way 
Tel. GRanite 2 


Quincy 69, Mass. 
1244 











Emily . — Stuching 


LECTURER — INSTRUCTOR 
Accredited National Flower Show Judge 
Accredited National Lecturer for Judging Schools 
Subjects: Flower Arranging Lecture or Classes: 
Christmas Through the House. Let's Set Our Table 








Demonstrations with each lecture. Further information: 
75 Vernon Drive, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 


EE 








Comedy Playlet 
“OUR FLOWER SHOW” 


written expressly for Garden Club Programs, 
4 copyright copy will be sent upon request by 
writing to Mrs. Cuas. E. Dory, 13875 Lake 
Avenue, Lakewood (7) Ohio. A royalty of five 
dollars is charged if used. 





Garden Subjects and Christmas Dec 

Lectures orations; illustrated with natural color 

slides Now booking for 1951 write for brochure 

Author of “Make Your Own Merry Christmas.” 

New, enlarged, revised edition ready fall 1950. 

317 N. Chester Road Swarthmore, Pa. 
Swarthmore 6—1522 











DAISY STEINEGER | 


(Nationally Accredited Judge and Teacher) 
for CLINICS— JUDGING SCHOOLS 
— LECTURES 


5922 Monticello St., Dallas, Texas 
Telephone 736948 Brochure Sent Upon Request 








1. "CHRISTMAS BEAUTIFUL.” (Emphasizing 
the REAL meaning of Christmas.) 

2. ‘Make CHARM a part of your garden!" 

3. “Build your Christmas around a créche.” 


All three lectures beautifully demonstrated 


FLORA GRAVES PEASE 


181 Warwick Road Melrose 76, Mass. 











CLASSIFIED 
Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 


$2.50, payable in advance. 


MRS. LESLIE O. ANDERSON, Concord, Massa- 
chusetts. Illustrated Lectures on The Thoreau Coun 
try, Thoreau’s, Cape Cod. 


344 
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BOLL 


MRS. ANSON HOWE SMITH 
Lectures on Flower Arrangement- 


Offering, after Sept. ist, a new lecture on Period 
Flower Arrangements. 


Send for folder 


EZ CATAL 


203 HIGHLAND ST., DEDHAM, MASS. | 





DOROTHY BIDDLE 


will be lecturing in the North Cen- 
tral States in May, 1951; in New 
England in June. 
An outstanding speaker 
Send for folder 
1234 Great Oak Lane 
Pleasantville New York 














zelda wyatt schulke 
Nationally Accredited Flower Show Judge 
and Teacher for State Flower Show Schools 

LECTURES & WORKSHOPS 


Brochure, subjects and fees on request 
4523 South Hills Drive, Cleveland 9, Ohio 
_A 7 ee on y ee 
Illustrated with colored slides showing a wide 


variety of this beautiful and practical shrub. 
For terms address 


MRS. WILLIAM ELLERY 


Ract 


5 Arlington Street ’ 











+4, 








Eunice Garnett | 


Lecturer — Instructor — Judge 
Ohio State Chairman of Flower Shows and 
Judges + Flower Arrangement Workshops a 
Specialty + For fees and dates write to 


1524 Cardiff Road Columbus 12, Ohio 


HELENE 





offers inspiring and in- 
formative lectures on 
“Color and Design 
of New England 
Gardens.” 

Ken 6-7758 


271 Beacon Street __+ _ Boston, Mass. 


Flower Arrangement 
Talks, Christmas 


Decorations 


ESTHER WHEELER 


34 Wagon Road, Roslyn Heights, New York | 


Bees and DDT 


According to tests conducted by the 
Canadian Dominion Experimental Farms, 
no great harm is done to bees from DDT 
used in orchards. This is contrary to the 
opinion expressed by bee men when the 
insecticide was first used. 

Reports in Agricultural Chemicals show 
that DDT was applied when the trees were 
in full bloom instead of waiting until 80 
per cent of the petals had fallen with the 
result that “at no time during the experi- 
ment was the death rate of adult bees, or of 
brood, any higher than that which occurred 
in the check apiary.” Similar results were 
obtained for two successive years. 

— Better Fruit 


' 





A wide variety of hardy garden lilies for Fall 
planting is offered by the lily specialists, aLan 
AND ESTHER MACNEIL, SPOONERVILLE RD., NO. 


SPRINGFIELD, VT. 

SMITH’S GARDENS, ROUTE 1, BOx 223, LEWIs- 
TON, IDAHO, feature iris and bulbs. 

An outstanding iris listing, along with hemero- 
callis, is contained in the catalog of EDENWALD 
GARDENS at VINCENNES, INDIANA. 

The home garden orchardist will be delighted 
with HENRY LEUTHARDT’S unique offering of 
espalier and dwarf fruit trees. The nurseries are 
at PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK. 

The catalog of the RAINBOW HYBRIDIZING 
GARDENS, PLACERVILLE, CALIF., is devoted to 
popular and rare and unusual iris types. 

HARROLD’S PANSY GARDENS AND GREENHOUSES 
carry pansy, begonia, cineraria, primrose and 
other seed kinds for the greenhouse. The address 
is P.O. BOX 29, GRANTS PASS, ORE. 

For narcissus, tulips and other Spring-flower- 
ing bulbs, consult the Fall catalog of coNLEy’s 
BLOSSOMS FARM, EUGENE, OREGON. 

Bulbs for Fall planting may also be obtained 
from WILLIAM H. HUNT & CO., INC., 115 WEsT 
45TH ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y., along with seeds 
and garden supplies. 

The colorful Autumn catalog of JACKSON « 
PERKINS CO., NEWARK, N. J., features old and 
new rose varieties of every type. Select perennials 
are also obtainable. 


LETTERS 
to the 
EDITOR 


Antique Seed Pans 


Dear Editor — Among my most prized pos- 
sessions are two antique tin bread pans, 
such as are used for baking a single loaf of 
bread. I use them to hold peat moss and 
sand for starting cuttings. Being made of 
block tin, they do not rust, and will last 
indefinitely. No one knows how old they 
are. I bought them from a second hand 
dealer for a nickle apiece, cleaned them up 
with lye, and they are a joy. A modern pan 
of the same kind, being made of sheet iron 
and tinned, would rust out within a few 
weeks. So if anyone wants a durable utensil, 
just advise him to visit an antique shop. 

—Davin W. Norton 
Marblehead, Mass. 


From a Dime Store 
Dear Editor —I should like to pass on to 
other readers of Horticulture something I 
have found of use in caring for my plants. 
It is a small wooden salad fork, such as is 
sold at dime stores that makes an excellent 
cultivator for window boxes or house plants. 
It breaks up the soil well, and is not as 
apt to cut the roots of the plants as is a 
metal fork or small trowel. 

—G.apys CHIQUOINE 
Wilton, Conn. 


HORTICULTURE 
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Rare Bulbs 
From page 330 


showy, with large pure white blossoms 
having six petals. There are six rather long 
white stamens, and the very center is a 
three-valved capsule, shiny, and so very 
dark green it looks almost black. As a pot 
plant it performed perfectly. The blossoms 
lasted for many days and were fragrant. 
Each bulb produced one long stemmed 
cluster of blossoms, excellent for cutting. 

Of course, the bulbs planted in the open 
border bloomed later. The ones planted on 
the north side of the house, but out at least 
three feet from the foundation, come up so 
early each year their tops are frosted. They 
appear earlier than nutans in the same bed, 
while the ones in the southern border do not 
blossom until after all the nutans have 
finished flowering. 

As the bulbs are large and the tops 
heavy, arabicum should be planted five 
inches deep and nutans four. They seem to 
thrive in average soil which has much clay, 
though I have added humus. The potted 
bulbs, of course, were given a richer soil. 

There is one more member of this family 
that is obtainable and that is Ornithogalum 
caudatum, sea onion, or at least so it is 
listed, although in Bailey’s Standard Cyclo- 
pedia of Horticulture the statement is made 
that ““O. caudatum is cultivated in dwelling 
houses under the erroneous name of sea 
onion. The sea onion is Urginea maritima, a 
plant of the same general description, but 
distinguishable in leaf, flower and fruit.” 


Brodiaea 

Having seen Brodiaea uniflora violacea 
growing in a bed of late crocus, I could not 
be content until I had some of the little 
bulbs tucked away in my early bulb border. 
I knew how lovely they were with the 
crocus, but I decided to use another com- 
bination. 

Scilla hispanica excelsior and Muscari 
plumosus were chosen as companions, and 
when the deep blue of the Scilla, the violet 
blue of the Muscari and the almost pink 
orchid of the Brodiaea were blended in a 
sea of blossoms, the colors and forms created 
a delightful picture. However, I learned 
that the blooming season of the Brodiaea is 
so much longer than the other bulbs that 
I will have to supplement the planting. 
The first blossom opened on March 5th, 
and there were still flowers by April 14th. 
There was a bit more than six weeks of 
blossom. 

This is one of those items on which it is 
most discouraging to get quick factual 
information. One authority says these bulbs 
are hardy in most of the northern states, 
and another that they are not hardy east 
of the Mississippi River and north of Vir- 
ginia. All agree, however, that where these 
bulbs are not hardy, they make a most 
worth-while bulb for forcing, and where 
they are hardy, they add much to the little 
bulb border or rock garden. 

- FeERNE S. KELLENBERGER 
Clarksville, Ark. 
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WORLD 


BRAND’S “cus PEONIES 


A specialty since our founding. We have had as many as 75 acres of peonies growing 

in our fields at one time. Many new varieties of peonies which are second to none have 

been developed by us. Order for your fall planting, now! 

WORLD'S FINEST AND LARGEST COLLECTION FROM ONE OF AMERICA’S 
OLDEST AND FINEST NURSERIES ... ESTABLISHED IN 1868 


BRAND'S «cc: FRENCH LILACS 


ROOT 


Our fields contain over 100,000 plants from which to choose, in more than 50 best 
varieties .. . the result of many years’ growing and culling. Doubles and singles in all 
shades of pink, lavender, lilac, blue, violet, red, purple and white. Select your choice 
for fall planting! 

SEND FOR BEAUTIFUL FULL-COLOR CATALOG | 


68 Pages illustrating in true color hundreds of world’s finest, hardiest, most dependable shrubs, plants, 
trees. Enclose 25c with request. Deductible from first order of $3.00 or more! 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 














142 E. DIVISION STREET, FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 
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NATURE’S SOIL BUILDER 


NOW IN MOISTURE-SEALED BAGS 
SURFACE COMPOSTED AND ENERGIZED 


HYPER-HUMUS comes to you in kraft, polyethylene lined 25, 
50, 80 and 100 pound bags. These sturdy, moisture-sealed, 
easy-to-handle bags preserve the moisture and life-giving 
vitality of HYPER-HUMUS for long periods. 

There Is Nothing Else Like HYPER-HUMUS 
Remember, HYPER-HUMUS is real humus, not peat moss. 
It is surface-composted and ENERGIZED. It goes direct to 
the roots of all plants, promotes healthier growth, lovelier 
flowers. Use for bulbs and all fall gardening. 


See your dealer or write us 


HYPER-HUMUS CO. - Box 24 - Newton, N. J. 
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LAWNS, FLOWERS, VEGETABLES 
BS SHRUBS, TREES, LANDSCAPES. 
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, Cultivated and Processed 
UTS NEW LIFE INTO EVERY TYPE OF SOIL 


H¥PER-HUMUS COMPANY 
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This big, new, 52- 
page catalogue for 
1950, ‘'Garden 
Gems,” is a “must” 
for serious garden- 
ers. It will help you 
plan and plant your 
garden. Described 
and illustrated in 
color are the best NEW ROSES, including the 
ALL-AMERICA ROSE SELECTIONS as well 
as OLD-FASHIONED ROSES; many new and 
old favorite PERENNIALS; Unusual EVER- 
GREEN SHRUBS and VINES; AZALEAS and 
RHODODENDRONS; LILACS and many other 
FLOWERING SHRUBS. A host of rare and 
unusual garden gems are offered for the first 
time. It is truly a catalogue you will like to 
read and keep and use. 








EASIER PRUNING 


ONE. 
HAND 


Now .. . two new popularly- 
priced, one-hand pruners by 
the nation’s top manufacturer 
of cutting and pruning tools. 
Designed to cut better and 
easier and to last longer. 
Design of special steel cutting 
blade practically eliminates 
spreading. Plastic - covered 
comfort grips .. . no slipping, 
no blisters. Positive thumb 
lock. Porter 70-year quality 
and design throughout. See 
the Porter Pruner line at 1\) 
your dealers. Send for Catalog 


H. K. PORTER, INC. 
Somerville, Mass. Please remit 35¢ stamps or coins in U. S. A. 
sosinanaae Customers of record receive their 


GREENHOUSE copy automatically. 


HEWEL- COOPER sottc 
; VISOR s 














Bobbink & Atkins 


dy Guack Soon containe 320 | 
2 OClamned i ho 
agement — nc 
tine ‘as well ason p gation. 


Rose Growers and Nurserymen 
VISITORS ALWAYS WELCOME! 





522 Paterson Avenue, East Rutherford, New Jersey 











TREE PEONIES | 


— rare - hardy our specialty 


St. Francis of Assisi 
Outstanding accessory for flower arrange- 
ments. This lovely ceramic figurine is 7’’ high, 
in off white, only $2.25 postpaid. 

RUTH SHOPMYER 
Manchester Road Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Exquisite 


ties, some new introductions 
flower variety several new introductions 
HEADQUARTERS for tree peonies herbaceous 
| species. Tree peony seeds catalog available 
L. SMIRNOW 


Linden Lane, Glen Head P.O., Brookville, L. I., N. 
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Lutea 
hybrids, Japanese and European all sizes. 180 varie- 


HERBACEOUS PEONIES — Every exhibition and cut 








IT’S TIME 
TO FEED 


VIGORO? 


New Process Vigoro helps grass roots store up the energy- 
giving food that will make your lawn lovelier—give it an 
earlier and a better start next spring. 








Experts say it—results prove it—‘‘Fall is the ideal time 
for making new lawns and improving established ones!”’ 
To assure success with your lawn, apply new process 
Vigoro—complete, balanced plant food—at the rate of 
just 3 pounds per 100 square feet of lawn area. 

Vigoro supplies all the vital nutrient elements growing 
things must get from soil for best growth. It 
nourishes tops, stems and roots. And Vigoro- 
fed roots penetrate deep—help improve soil 
structure—anchor the plant against the 
heaving action of frost. 

So feed Vigoro now! And remember, if 
you need help in making a new lawn, your 
Vigoro dealer has an instructive folder 
for you. 

A PRODUCT OF SWIFT & COMPANY 
*VIGORO is the trade-mark for Swift & Company’s 

complete, balanced plant food. 







A PhoouCT oF SWHET 











Ask your dealer for End-o-Pest .. . the protec- 
tion every garden needs. Use End-o-Weed... 
clears your lawn of over 100 kinds of weeds. 
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Maggot Check For Lima Beans 


Professors L. E. Dills and M. L. Odland say they have had 
success with methoxychlor for treating lima beans for the pre- 
vention of seed corn maggot injury to germinating seedlings. In 
tests carried on at the Agricultural Experiment Station at State 
College, Pennsylvania, 25 treatments were made using 15 differ- 
ent insecticides. Some materials were used at several concentra- 
tions and with various stickers. In addition to methoxychlor, 
only ryania and sabadilla gave any appreciable protection against 
the maggot and had to be used at too heavy a coating to offer 
any practical possibilities. Among the several stickers tried, the 
best results were obtained with 20% gum arabic or 5% methy| 
cellulose solution. After the seeds were dampened with these 
solutions, they were dusted with the different insecticides, the 
methoxychlor being used in a 50% mixture, the Agricultural 
News Letter reports. 


Cabbage Minus Caterpillars 


As a result of field tests at the Pennsylvania Agricultural Ex. 
periment Station during the past four years, dieldrin (497), DDT 
and TDE were found to be the most effective materials for con- 
trolling cabbage caterpillars. According to a report in Science 
For the Farmer made by Professors L. E. Dills and M. L. Odland, 
DDT gave excellent results each year on all insect species. TDE, 
which was used for three years, gave almost as good results. Its 
residue is also less poisonous. One year’s test with dieldrin indi- 
cates that further tests might show that it is better than DDT 
or TDE. However, it is more toxic to animals than the other two 
and its use on vegetables should be restricted until further in- 
formation is available. 


Destroying Orchard Pests 


Hoosier Horticulture reports that sprays, containing the tri- 
ethanolamine salt of dinitro-o-secbulytphenol for controlling 
aphids, scale insects, European red mite, pear pylla, cherry 
casebearer, and other insects on fruit trees, have additional 
efficient uses for ridding the orchard of insect pests. Recent re- 
search has revealed that the sprays may be applied at any tem- 
perature as long as freezing does not occur before the spray has 
dried and that there is little danger of injury to the trees or loss of 
control from overlapping sprays. While the product should not 
be used on peaches as a dormant spray, it may be applied to pear 
trees after a warm period, since psylla moths are not killed except 
by contact with the sprays. Experiments also indicate that the 
chemical shows promise when used as a ground treatment for 
over-wintering apple scab fungus and as a green tip spray on 
pears for the control of sooty blotch. 





Superior Plum Curculio Check 


The American Fruit Grower tells us that the Georgia Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, after three years experimental work 
with the new organic insecticides, has found aldrin, parathion 
and chlordane to be most effective in controlling plum curculio 
on peaches. The results of the three chemicals used were: Aldrin, 
with 0.30% larvae infestation; parathion, with 1.87% infesta- 
tion: and chlordane, with 4.08% infestation. Benzene hexachlo- 
ride, also used, ranged from 6.25% to approximately 7.50% 
infestation. The experiments showed that two sprays are re- 
quired during the 30 days immediately before harvest to control 
effectively the second brood plum curculio larvae on varieties 
ripening in or near the Elberta season. 


HORTICULTURE 
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Methoxychlor Best For | RHODODENDRONS et > ~~ Ge 
[ Food Crops } fs 
- Continuing research at experiment sta- | LOW AS 3 5¢ 


tions and colleges throughout the country 
shows that methoxychlor, because of its | Fine Young Plants, 12-in. High. 
effectiveness and low order of toxic hazard | Slender now, will grow bushy. 


“ had to humans and livestock, is generally recom- | Small Ball of Earth. Pay express 
_ e mended as an insecticide on fruit, vegetable | (about 8¢ a plant) on arrival. 

ngs. ‘ ; 

es and forage crops, the Agricultural News | 


t State 


Letter reports. ALSO LARGER: 





















































































 differ- P 
centra- The cranberry-blueberry experiment sta- | Any five of above, 114 ft. B & B 
ychlor, tion at Long Beach, Washington, recom- bushy specimens (4 years older, 12 
against mends the use of methoxychlor to control | times heavier) for $13.75. 
o offer cranberry fruitworm, fireworm, tipworm, 
ed, the girdler moth, oystershell and San Jose | (100) Giant 
methyl scale. RHODODENDRON, Maximum, white in Rg. 4 Blueberries DWARF FRUITS 
| these In Massachusetts, the University of July... tees -2 wo vat y Barty bone 
es, the Massachusetts advises its use for the con- RHODODENDRON, Catawbiense, 1 rose ‘in : Mined semed cota -eaiiilis 
ultural | of plum curculio in deciduous fruit and xe pended So $55 varieties 17§ 002 i Feacs = Plums 
tro ‘ I cteneih Git saat ‘das te RHODODENDRON, Carclion, pink it in May $55 25 each ft. Big enough to yee Apricets 
oe ae ee a oo KALMIA, (Mtn. Laurel), pink-white in os at loft bear next ye 1951 on ae 
peach orchards. | June $40 100 plant ear next year. ) — 
: Wath os cee eae ma i Any two: 
In tests in bean fields, the insecticide has | 10 for $10 
been found effective against the Mexican | Write for Fall Planting KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
bean beetle. The New York, New Jersey Guide 1950 ouniee os nas tee 
al We : é , ept. H- ° B 
al Ex. and Pennsylvania experiment stations - . voy 7, ¥, 
DDI recommend it for the leaf-hopper as well. 2 - - 
or con- : ; 
oe New Jersey has cast its approval for the 
Ce 7 trol of th striped and 12-spotted cu Ts gs é mM 4 
weal control of the striped and 12-spotted cu- | d F 
TDE cumber beetle and squash vine borer. ar ening ts more un 
“s al ’ 4 7 
ts. Its Oregon State College advises the use of | 
1 indi- methoxychlor for the control of the cherry | spat. PEND. WITH PE RMAR K E RS 
DDT fruit fly, and Colorado for the control of the | Permarkers will greatly add to your gardening pleasure because with 
er two cherry fruit worm, as well as for weevil | them you and your visitors can always read the plant names. 
ier in- control on alfalfa. Permarkers are neat, attractive and stay where you put them. Sun, rain, 
s : frost or sprays have no effect on them. 
Delaware found it successful against | ccs 
t to fruit i has tae 9 Here are a few additional Permarker advantages: 
we 4 oa Wel ae Gres oe | 1. Durable, thick plastic labels, 2%" by 12"; colors grey-green or 
while Pennsylvania stresses it as a check for | bright orange. 
the asparagus beetle. | 2. Rigid non-corrosive 14" steel support holds label firmly at easy to 
| read angle. 
/ , 3. Any soft pencil makes writing legible for years, yet easily erased 
trie | Trees at Mount Vernon ne cil slits one ’ 
a Robert B. Fisher, horticulturist at Mount 4. Always clean. Never spattered by mud. 
08 Vernon since 1946, reports that it has \t A trial ORDER TODAY will convince you tomorrow. 
: a definitely been established that there are | Your plants deserve the best identification. 
© ” still 16 trees planted during the lifetime of | / \“) \ / PERMARK PRICES (Postpaid) 
re George Washington. It is entirely possible Pas aeeaiaetianeaie "a4 70 
. . that General Washington took a hand in | 2 | ee 
sail Y é Me. te Std eee dio; 
dt ' the actual planting or stood by and directed | 500. 55.00 
0 ° . . . 
. ' the work personally as his diaries and writ- Add 5% West of Mississippi 
shamed ings show his real interest in the estate. een pencil free with every 100 Permarkers. 
except Tl ee s ‘ oe _~ lf your dealer does not have them yet, ORDER FROM DEPT. H. 
at the 1e trees, which stand in an exhibition 
ot te _ are os extra special care. Each is | <SERMARE> | pP & ie M A R K C @) M e A N Y 
ay on tted with a lightning rod. The trees are PLANT LABELS 1 EAST 57th STREET ‘ NEW YORK 22, N.Y. 
watched for breakage or disease. They also | 
. . | 
have to be guarded against souvenir hunters . 
and tourists. 
D ae 16 trees consist of two white ash SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES | (/- \ 
— ameriwana), ” oar elm | PERFECT GARDEN LABEL | TWICE | R i S 
m c 
still (Ulmus americana), one hemlock (Tsuga | Lead pencil markings FLOWERING 
ae canadensis), four American hollies (Ilex | permanent Any 5 for $2.00; All 10 for $3.50 
thion opaca), two honey locusts (Gleditsva triacan- | Really reliable. Millions Autumn Elf — Sure re-bloomer, blue-white 
——_ thos), two Kentucky coffee bean trees | in satisfactory use Beau- Goede Meise tee none tise 
ireulio (Gymnocladus dioica), one linden or lime | tifui gray-green color Black Magic — Rich black-purple 
: cain je } oi Irysoro — ant clea ye 
\ Idrin, (Tika americana), one white mulberry, blends with garden Boreas Hutcheson —"Pansy Durple 
seta. - 4 icture. olden Cataract — Deep orz » yellow 
ifesta (Morus alba) and two tulip trees (Liroden- ive Soyles: for Border Olive White — G,prillant red-purpe : 
" ‘ a ° > — ream, green markings 
ac hilo dron tulipifera). Rock Garden, Show Gar- Ultra — Deep ultra patina blue “ 
7.50 m™ i 
a a There are also about 14 shrubs at Mount ng Tie-On and Pot Rig 
all Vernon dating back to the era before HOWARD HAMMITT LAMB NURSERIES 
aad General Washington died in 1799. 13 Lewis St. E.101 Sharp Box H-9 Spok Washingt 
— PROFESSIONAL GARDENER Sanam Pusase me mNQuIR yy, 
a es IN wi N 
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Vines — 
From page 339 ge Ne 
| I 
| grandiflora, is most artistic and beautiful a fe 
with clear yellow, spreading flower-funnels. the: 
A good hybrid of the two sorts is Madame | |} FOR THE nd 
. “Galen. “| SUMMER GARDEN | | 
Milcor GARRDENEER 0" 52 jz ite nating | a 
: c hydrangea. Al- | | * bie o The S 
aia ainazing work-saver! | though a true climber, clinging to walls, | | a pera ang + Mons sive 
it lends itself to an artful arrangement of | | Lily in a vigorous strain of American ory 
Takes the hard work out of hauling. growth on low forms, and does not grow | || <ced-crown bulbs June es tee Hee 4 : 
Makes light work of heavy jobs like rank. A true hydrangea, it is a unique | f e ql ea e bloc 
mixing or spreading fertilizers and ie : - eet. Each 60c, 90c; Dozen $6.50, joul 
mulch, hauling transplants, and many | plant, and very different in foliage and $10.00. coe 
om a — . fms I os . manner of growth from most vines. : . gro 
Tips to ground for howe ond — Gateways are better covered with light- — ——- sen i — an 
loading. See it at your dealer's today, ; growing vines like the clematis. Of course, Mid-June Ow "aoa Ga $1 50. are 
rete for illustrated literature. C. paniculata is a deserving favorite. This Dozen $16 aig _ om — A 
may be mingled with the curious structural j ails = 
— Formerly Milcor Steel Co. ; flower of the bright red bell-shaped C. Havemeyer Seedlings « Flaring, so I 
200 UW. Ganka. © Genes t, Wh. texensis, formerly known as coccinea. The reflexed blooms, ivory, yellow to deep a dy 
same curious floral form is C. crispa, with | } W4t™ apricot. August. Four to seven I fe 
BRING THE SONG BIRDS blue flowers. The large-flowering hybrids, | feet. Each $2.00; Dozen $22.00. os 
jackmani type, are good to mingle with Pardalinum Giganteum « Deep a 
to Your GARDEN with others, but amateurs find them more diffi- | || red, sharply reflexed blooms stained n 
THE cult to handle, and so avoid them. Among | | with gold and spotted with brown. dwa 
Furry STONE all clematis, the small-flowered one Clematis | | Five to seven feet. Mid-July. Each _ 
montana, and its varieties, should be oftener | | | 50c; Dozen $5.50. heig 
BIRDBATH used. It is very distinctive. | Regale e The fragrant white, trum- : 
The most longed-for vine is the wisteria. | || pet-shaped blooms are a ‘‘must’’ for rs 
Beautiful Grecian fluted column Its long, gracefully drooping purple or the July garden. Three to four feet. pink 
eats Song OS, white flower racemes enrapture the sight. Each 45c, 75c, $1.00; Dozen $4.50, I 
dia., has brass drain plug for It only blooms once a year, and its growth | $8.25, $11.00. and 
easy emptying and cleaning. ° Lh, . Mas 
Set eum te cemeued tom is not easily controlled. Its slender, waving, Superbum « Our traditional Amer- — 
a. kek aiieee ak rapid-growing branches grow at will in ican Turk’s Cap. Orange-red, brown- sal 
g ° ° ° ° oe were 
pg = = various directions and like to wrap them- spotted, recurved blooms. Five to Win 
White or in your choice of Pink, selves around rainspouts, branches of trees, seven feet. July. Each 35c; Dozen im 
Regular poy b yma tanger trunks and pillars. Wisteria trunks increase $3.50. left 
Catalog Value the way thru so cannot chip or in circumference and ultimately take They 
SE — charge of the host. The way to grow and | {f pyre 
F. O.B. control the wisteria is to build a frame of | ] Sandyloam First 
$995 PHILA., PA. heavy structure exactly over the area that a 
aca . ee a iia not « 
PR: a you intend it to cover, and then by training | GARDEN LILIES T 
and occasional pruning, insist that it follow | ] 
SUMMERS FAIRYSTONE STUDIO the lines of the frame. It means work aad ALAN AND ESTHER MACNEIL at tl 
108H Franklin Avenue, Cheltenham, Pa. constant supervision, but how wonderful SPOONERVILLE ROAD highe 
—————_—_—_————_ _"_ are the floral results. Of course, the wisteria NORTH SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT a Pir 
Established 1894 || is none too hardy, and especially in the 4 dwar 
a | flower buds. Much of the failure to bring PARTIAL LIST ON REQUEST and 
Peat INoss | it into flowering is due to Winter-freezing FULL CATALOGUE SENT ON RECEIPT acape 
Imported — Swedish | of flower buds. Summer pruning is some- OF 25 CENTS 
i esse cok iccusaia lie $4.00 | | times helpful in encouraging short flowering | one 
Se. ch: | =n 
Bales measure 40” x 18” x 20” Before going into the use of many vines, —— —___—— Cu 
Fertilizers for Fall and Winter Gardening Care | it is well to understand the methods of 
Pale. Cow Manus 00 Wee 222 33:3 | | clinging or twining of the various kinds. Akebia with its five-parted leaves so neat, Th 
og ey ty Oy ge ones TK | The clematis clings by wrapping its leaf- and its curious fragrant purple flowers; the when 
200 Ibs. or more, 100-lb. bags, $1.50. stalks around some other branch. The magnificent foliage of the grape that used to tl 
es pase. a Vicisiry or tab. dinging 7 bittersweet growths twine around each to be known as Vitis heterophylla variegata She 
E. L. SHUTE & CO. other, or around surrounding stems. Honey- (now Ampelopsis brevipedunculata elegans), pupa 
Line Lexington, Pa. Phone: Lexington 210 suckle spirals around other branches in a with its porcelain blue fruit. the § 
slow, waving fashion, never closely-wrapped, Ground covers are a subject in them- have 
nin but enough to hang on, and produces a wild _ selves, yet we must not refrain from men- ceale 
tangle. Wisteria winds around anything tioning a sort of vine, one of the best mort 
available. Wall vines follow the easier ground-covers known, the common peri- of he 
course of travel, always using their aerial _winkle, Vinca minor. It lies flat; the rapidly- lives. 
pads over wood, stone and coarse walls. growing slender branches root as_ they the si 
SPECIAL! Choice Dutch bulbs,grandmix- | They have a hard time on glazed surfaces, advance; the ground is completely covered; 
pn Sy ee By ey often failing completely. leaves are small, neat, evergreen. It covers 
ay scmmeda’ Ale aun tds Of cule ae cock? Some vines are very outstanding, though the ground quickly. The least green thumb In 
Freee ATLEE BURPEE CON’ not so frequently used. We like an occa- can transplant the shoots, and there are cuttii 
Address: 104 Burpee Building sional dutchman’s pipe, with its large few, if any places, where they will not with 
at nearest city — Philadelphia 32, Pa. or : 
Clinton, lowa or Riverside, California round leaves and odd floral pipes; the grow and succeed. about 
soil. 
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New Dwarf Pyrethrum 
| 
In a large number of pyrethrum seedlings | 
a few are sometimes considerably shorter GO-JEN 
than the usual varieties which range from 
18 to 30” tall. These dwarf types are more 
, apt to occur in a planting of seed listed as 
N double pyrethrum. It is, however, rare to R . 
find a good double whether dwarf or tall. are Japanese aristocrats for a thousand years 
The Several years ago I found a very attrac- NOW AVAILABLE 
ina tive double dwarf pyrethrum. It was only | ? i 
can 6” tall and very double the first year it | Your opportunity to enjoy these gems of beauty 
hive bloomed. This in itself is unusual as most Perfectly hardy — Easily grown — Permanent 
30, double pyrethrums require 2-3 seasons of INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
“3 “p ee oe | From our amazing collection we now offer HIGURASHI 
en- was & re Poe pee a. those vigorous plants from which labels Brilliant cherry red, wavy petals, 
ies. crested center. — : have been lost. All splendid varieties. free flowering. Large 8-year-old 
50; At that first time I was only interested in Strong 3-year plants $5.00 each. specimens at $13.50 each. 
varieties that would make good cut flowers, With every order from this special offer 
ng, so I did not take a great deal of interest in SB ectested Gee uy seeds free —while they last 
cep a dwarf variety. However, the second year 
ven I fertilized the little plant heavily and, Send for catalog 
while the foliage grew luxuriantly, when it 
bloomed it was still only 6-7” tall. CEDARBROOK 
Pep lef ak ; ' ° 
a Phat _year I found two more double MORRIS TURNPIKE SHORT HILLS, N. J. 
an dwarfs in the same seedling patch. Both 
ach were a light lavender pink differing only in 
height. One was 6” tall and the other 
8-10” tall. The buds on opening were white 
m- . : 
: but became quickly flushed with lavender- 
4 pink. The crested centers were white. ee re 
5(), That year, 1948, the plants were potted y y 
and shown at the June flower show of the y y 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, re- y ¥ 
er- st Pa : ; 
ceiving the Award of Merit. That Fall they B J | B 7 y 
pd were divided and carried through the > uper 
oO ye . “° 
sie Winter in the coldframe. Since then I have y y 
left them in the garden with no protection. : : , 
They are as hardy and adaptable as any +4 All High Quality Dutch grown Bulbs packed for you in y 
pyrethrum. No insects bother them either. | y Holland and delivered free anywhere in U. S. y 
First year divisions usually are semi-double | y y 
in that the crest or cushion in the center is alles ; 
not completely filled out. y Our 1950 descriptive and illustrated Catalog of Standard y 
This past season they were again shown y and New Tulips, Narcissi, Hyacinths, Lilies, Iris, Scilla, y 
at the Society’s June show, receiving the ‘ ‘ : re 
isch ened a6 they Gesdater Sane wien y etc., ete, offering largest collection in the World at mod- y 
a First Class Certificate. Incidentally these | y erate prices, may be had free from: 
\T dwarf pyrethrums make fine pot plants, y 
and after serving their usefulness in this | y 
respect, they may be planted in the garden. | y 
- i — Kennet W. Hoventon | y r. DE JAGER & SONS CO.., INC. y 
edham, Mass. yi 
— | y 3303 West Lawrence Avenue, CHICAGO 25, Illinois y 
Currant Sawfly Eggs | y Head Office at Heiloo, Holland y 
neat, The notorious currant sawfly is clever | y y 
‘s: the when she places her eggs on the leaves close 
+ used to the ground in the heart of the bush. VYIYVYY YY YY VY VV VY IYVYY VYVVIVVYIVIYVVIIYY 
“iegata She does not move far from where her —_— 
gans), pupal days were spent, near the surface of 
the ground, to do so. The young larvae | 
them- have a good time devouring leaves, con- For EXCELLENT C R O C U 8 
men- cealed by the outer foliage, long before a | ae | 
. best mortal knows they have come. A sprinkling | EVERGREENS 75 Bulbs for $1 00 
peri- of hellebore or rotenone quickly ends their | ie 
pidly- lives. After a few years of such treatment TREES AND SHRUBS See ae pene / 
they the succession of generations seems to cease. ; Dutch crocus, up to 20 
sal aa Hise. Glee at reasonable prices |] VARIETIES all colors and shades known to 
: " | u mily. Ideal for your spring 
POV z —_—_—_—— YOU CAN'T BEAT | Borders or Rockeries, also for potting. 
humb In propagating Oriental poppies by root | . : - CLOTH OF GOLD, CLOTH OF SILVER 
re are cuttings be sure to keep the root upright, Littlefield-Wyman Nurseries — TOMASINIANUS (lavender), — 
ll not | with the upper end of the root planted at ABINGTON, MASS. _ Established 1896 eee 
about three inches below the surface of the | WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE Marysvill 
ysville 
=~ || Pans-lola Gardens “2s! 
RE 
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time to get a 


Scots cAWN 


T m #66 





Whether you are building a 
brand new lawn or putting 
new life into an old one, Au- 
gust through October is when 
you get best results. Scotts 
LAWN CARE tells why. Read 
it regularly . . . Lawn Care tells 
how to keep your lawn at its 
best. It’s the most widely read 
and quoted lawn publica- 
tion in print. Send today 
for your FREE two year 
subscription. 












35 Fourth St, Marysville, Ohio 
also Palo Alto, California 


SCOTTS AND LAWNCARE AME REG! 


STEREO TRADEMARKS OF Om SCOTT 8 SONS CO 





Aluminum 
Greenhouses... 


From England. All sizes and 
shapes. Precision- prefabricated. 
No rot — No rust — No paint! 


i‘aldor 


GREENHOUSES 










































we 


¥ seng for illustrated brochure 18 to « 
WALDOR GREENHOUSES, Box 51, Clifton, Marblehead, Mass.| 
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DISTINCTIV 
FENCING 


Delivered 
In Panels for | 
Easy 
Erection | 
SEND FOR BOOKLET | 
OF OTHER DESIGNS | 


CHECK-R-BOARD | 
FENCING CO. 


1202 E. Washington 
Lane, Germantown, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 





Fei V is the best 






Dahlia Types 


Single Dahlias: Open-centered flowers, 
with only one row of ray florets, with the 
margins flat or nearly so, regardless of the 
number of florets. For example, Pequot 
Yellow, Purity. 

Mignon: Single dahlias, the plants of 
which approximate 18 inches in height. 
Coltness Gem, Torquay Gem. 

Orchid-flowering Dahlias: Flowers as in 
Single Dahlias excepting that the rays are 
more or less tubular by the involution of 
the margins. Dahliadel Twinkel, Imp. 

Anemone Dahlias: Open-centered flow- 
ers, with only one row of ray florets regard- 
less of form or number of the florets, with 
the tubular dise florets elongated, forming 
a pincushion effect. Croix du Sud, Robijn. 

Collarette Dahlias: Open-centered flowers, 
with only one row of ray florets, with the 
addition of one or more rows of petaloids, 
usually of a different color, forming a collar 
around the disc. Sparkle, Tribune. 

Peony Dahlias: Open-centered flowers 
with two to five rows of ray florets with or 
without the addition of smaller curled or 
twisted floral rays around the disc. Susan 
Coe, The U.S.A. 

Incurved Cactus Dahlias: Fully double 
flowers, with the margins of the majority 
of the floral rays fully revolute for one-half 
or more of their length and the tips of the 
rays curving toward the center of the flower. 
Crowning Glory, Goulburn, Miss Ohio. 

Straight Cactus Dahlias: Fully double 
flowers, with the margins of the majority 
of the floral rays fully revolute for one-half 
their length or more, the rays being straight, 
slightly incurved or recurved. Marietta E., 
Miss Belgium, Zenith. 

Semi-Cactus Dahlias: Fully double flow- 
ers, with the margins of the majority of the 
floral rays fully revolute for less than half 
their length and the rays broad below. 
Amelia Earhart, Edith Wilkie. 


Garden Full 
Y Darwintuli 


& 50 





Whites, etc. 

Fall Bulbs in Color 
All-inclusive 
Catalogue 
Free on Request. 


FIRST SIZE $@)50 


Average 5” Circumference 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 


For years America's most famous Tulip Collection. Not “bar- 
gain sale" bulbs but our finest mixed GIANT DARWINS— 
lovely STUMPP & WALTER Exhibition Tulips to fill your gar- 
den with glorious color next Spring. Every imaginable vari- 
ance of brilliant tulip colors. Reds, Yellows, Blues, Purples, 


132 Church St. 


Formal Decorative Dahlias: Fully double 
flowers, with the margins of the floral rays 
slightly or not at all revolute, the rays gen- 
erally broad, either pointed or rounded at 
tips, with outer rays tending to recurve 
and central rays tending to be cupped; and 
the majority of all floral rays in a regular 
arrangement. Commando, Five Star Gen- 
eral, Haslerova, Jersey Beauty. 

Informal Decorative Dahlias: Fully dou- 
ble flowers, with the margins of the ma- 
jority of the floral rays slightly or not at all 
revolute, the rays generally long, twisted 
or pointed and usually irregular in arrange- 
ment. Glamour, Jane Cowl, Joan Ferenz. 

Ball Dahlias: Fully double flowers, ball- 
shaped or slightly flattened, floral rays 
blunt or round at tips and quilled or with 
margins involute for more than half the 
length of the ray in spiral arrangement, the 
flowers four inches or more in diameter. 
Mary Helen, Rosy Dawn, Supt. Amrhyn. 

Miniature Dahlias: All dahlias which 
normally produce flowers that do not ex- 
ceed four inches in diameter, pompons ex- 
cluded, to be classified according to the 
foregoing descriptions. Miniature Single: 
Fugi San, Prince of Bulgaria. Miniature 
Peony: Bishop of Llandaff, Pink Lassie. 

Miniature Semi-Cactus: Little Diamond, 
Snowsprite. Miniature Formal Decorative: 
Buckeye Baby, Little Lemon Drop, White 
Fawn. Miniature Informal Decorative: 
Chico, Jubilant, Rapture. Miniature Ball: 
Dusky. 

Pompon Dahlias: Having same charac- 
teristics as Ball Dahlias but, for show pur- 
poses, not more than two inches in diame- 
ter. Atom, Betty Malone, Ila, Johnny. 

Dwarf Dahlias: Term that applies to 
plant size without regard to the charac- 
teristics of the blooms. 

— AMERICAN DAHLIA AND 

CENTRAL StaTEs DAHLIA SOCIETIES 


ps — 


BULBS 


Prepaid 500 miles. Add 25c beyond 


Stimmé Wale 


Dept. HO New York 8, N. Y. 
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The 


airy Stone 


GAZING GLOBE 


Will Put Sparkling Interest and Color 
in Your Garden with Its Strik- 
ing Color Combination 
White or Colored Pedestals 


Blue or Green 
Base beautiful white (or colored) 
Grecian fluted column 35” high, 
8” diameter shaft. Base 14” diam- 
eter, built of lifelong, enduring 
white concrete, heavily reinforced 
with steel rods for durability. 


way through. Not sprayed or 
painted on. Choice of White, Light 
Green, Light Blue, Yellow, Pink, 
Red, or Brown and any color of 
10” optical glass globe 
EA eae $12-9 
F.O.B. Philadelphia. Weight 150 
Ibs. Sorry no C.O.D.’s. Money 
Back if not Satisfied. 
($22.50 after Oct. 30th) 


FAIRYSTONE STUDIO 


108 Franklin » Dept. HO + Cheltenham, Pa. 


Plant this Fall for 
Early Spring Flowers 














MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 


(Virginia Bluebells) 


Showy ome that grow 12-18 inches tall. 
Large clusters of pink buds that change to 
blue as the bell-shaped flowers open. Will 
grow in sun or shade. Ideal for naturalizing; 
very pretty planted with tulips and daffodils. 


SS xe... Se re $1 
Ste Sane dine, See. ccscccccces $1 
5 to 10 eye size, 3 for............ $1 


All will bloom next spring 
ALL ORDERS ARE POSTPAID 
Write for free catalog of Hardy Wildflowers, 
Ferns, Perennials, Gladiolus and Roses. 
Lounsberry Gardens 
OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 


HOUSE PLANTS 


| Easy window kinds, along with rare green- | 





house species, in large assortment in our new 
illustrated catalog, sent on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Moorestown, N. J. 





Clue Panoct TULIPS 


Giant BLUE PARROT TULIPS will be the 
conversation piece of your Spring garden. 
Only $1.00 per dozen bulbs. Fantosy 
Tulips also $1.00 per dozen at our new 
Send today for 


low prices. 

our catalog of bulb bar- 

gains, too. canton 
PAUL’S FLOWERS FREE | 





BREMERTON, WASHINGTON 


September 1950 


| seen it through this section of Missouri. In | 


Colors are permanent and all the | 


| American Senna 


My tall Cassia marilandica plant, in the | 
back of my wide perennial border, is a | 


shower of golden clusters of bloom from 
mid-July until the last of August. The 
clean, locust-like foliage is never bothered 
by insects. My pliant was grown from seed 
sown in the late Fall, and so far it has 
shown no signs of out growing the space 
allotted it. The long brown seed pods grow 
in large clusters, and make an attractive 


the picturesque pods in Winter bouquets. 
The American senna grows wild from 
New England southward, but I have never 


fact, my own plant is the only one I have 
ever seen. It has proven absolutely hardy, 


although like the butterfly bush, mallows | 
and platycodon, it is a late Spring-sleeper. | 


Because of this, I leave stubs in plain sight 
when I cut back the old wood in Fall or 


| early Spring. Although the seeds I have 








planted in my coldframe in the Fall grow 
well enough, I have never found a self- 
sown plant. 


This perennial makes a neat, bushy, | 


strong plant which never needs staking or 
spraying, or even cultivating. It has the 


same effect as a good medium-sized shrub | 
— exactly | 
in front of the martin house pole which is | 


in the center back of my border 


covered with a heavenly blue morning 
glory vine. It creates a beautiful blue and 
yellow combination well worth viewing 
from my kitchen window. 

- Fern CuristiAN MILuer 
Windsor, Mo. 


Dog vs. Bird 


Our dog is a big, black Belgian shepherd, 
with a bark that fairly raises the roof, so 
that, between his appearance and his bark 
he strikes terror in the hearts of all stran- 
gers. 

This dog has always been in the habit of 
taking a run in the nearby park twice a day, 
but one day he positively refused to go 
outside the house, in spite of all the pres- 
sure brought to bear upon him! 

He sulked about the house for several 


days until, finally, his mistress got him out 

a short distance from the house. Suddenly | 
something swooped down on him from the | 
tree above like a small black fury, and the | 


dog, terror stricken, ran for the porch, the 
object following and swirling about him 
and uttering vicious cries, until the dog 
was rescued by his mistress. This object 
proved to be a mockingbird whose mate 


was nesting in an old apple tree a short | 


distance away. 


The dog continued completely cowed all | 


Summer. If, inadvertently, he should poke 
his nose outside the door, the bird, who 
sensed his fear, would come swooping 
down, and the frightened canine would 
tuck tail and run, helter skelter, for the 
nearest cover. 


— Mary E Leanor Rorer | 


Roanoke, Va. 


| Fall picture in back of the mums. I also like 
Globes in Silver, Gold, Red, | 





She Finest 
In Glass Gardens 


Here is the last word in a luxuriant 
winter garden. . . . The Solar Curved 
Eave Greenhouse that will add distinc- 
tion to your garden and home... . Made 
by Lord & Burnham, oldest and largest 
manufacturers of estate and florist green- 
houses in America. Scientifically designed 
to provide everything essential to healthy 
plant life. Size 18 ft. wide by any length in 
sections of 8 ft. 3 ins. Can be divided into 
“cool,” “medium” and “warm” tempera- 
ture compartments for growing anything 
you choose from violets to orchids. Pre- 
cision built materials for easy erection on 
your grounds by any good mechanic... 
or we can supply materials and put it up 
in localities where we have men available. 


Write for Solar Greenhouse Booklet C 
Glad to have a representative call 


Lord & Burnham 
Irvington, N.Y. Des Plaines, Ill. 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


We also make the Easy-to-Put-Up 
Orlyt Greenhouse. See page 342 











YOUR COMPOST HEAP 


ready in 12 short weeks! 


It’s easy and inexpensive. YOU can 
obtain the best soil food in the world by 
converting the waste produce of your 
garden or land into the finest humus 
there is, by using Q.R. FREE illus- 
trated booklet tells you how to do it 
efficiently, cleanly. No odors, no chem- 
icals. Don’t wait any longer but make 
| sure that you also can grow bigger, bet- 
| ter crops, lovelier flowers. 


Send $1.00 today for a package postpaid, 
that makes 4 tons of finished compost 


James S. Wells 
Dept. A34, P.O. Box 45 Deerfield, N. J. 


Dept. A-34 
The Chase Co. of England | Charmbury’s of Victoria Lid. 
913 Arctic Bldg., 3rd Ave. P. O. Box 234 
Seattle 4, Wash. Victoria, N. C. 
































Let Big Trees provide the frame that makes your home com- 
plete. Enjoy the extra privacy, the established, substantial 
accent that identifies you with gracious living. 


Big Trees provide shade from the summer sun and help take 
away the winter’s bleakness. They contribute year-round 
beauty and companionship in ever increasing measure .. . 
for many years to come. 


Remember, this is the ideal season to acquire stately ever- 
greens, handsome pines with their clean, spicy fragrance, 
rustling conifers that stay green and cheerful all twelve 
months long. Many appropriate varieties to choose from, in 
sizes to fit your grounds. 


Inquire now how easily you can add Big Tree 
Beauty to your grounds 


FROST (oud HIGGINS CO. 


Arlington, Massachusetts 
AR 5-1410 





20 Mill Street 























When your florist delivers flowers to you, have you noticed 
how carefully they are arranged to bring out their full 
beauty; the pains taken in packing them; the attractive 
ribbons, cards, etc.? These little extras are to tell you that 
your florist appreciates your patronage and wants to give 


you full value on your purchase. 


Many florists are now including another extra with each 
bouquet — FLOWER-PEPS. These handy tablets are for 
your convenience, to let you enjoy your flowers for added 
days and to do away with the chore of changing the water. 


FLOWER-PEPS are also available at many florists, gift 
shops, and department stores in boxes of 50 tablets ‘for 
$1.00 or in the deluxe box of 200 tablets for $3.00. 


Write for free illustrated folder 
FLORIST & GIFT SPECIALTIES, INC. 


Flower-Peps Division 


Department H-S9 MONUMENT BEACH, MASS. 




















Reavers | suestions Amswered 


My overgrown perennial border needs to be renovated. Should it be 
done now or in the Spring? 

Either period is good, although plants divided and set now will 
have the advantage of becoming established before Winter. 
Divide all perennials with the exception of Fall-blooming kinds, 
such as chrysanthemums, hardy asters, hibiscus and helianthus, 
which should not be disturbed until Spring. 


2 


What are the cultural requirements of the Mt. Hood lily? 

This handsome western species, Lilium washingtonium, is a 
somewhat difficult garden lily to grow. Avoid an exposed position 
and plant bulbs deeply, 10” or more, in well-drained soil to which 
plenty of organic matter has been added. Mulching is also 


advised. 











x y xy 

What control measures are best for the Fall webworm, and what is 
the difference between it and the Fall cankerworm? 

The Fall webworm which forms web-like nests in trees in Au- 
gust and September may be controlled with lead arsenate or DDT 
sprayings. The yellow or green inch-long caterpillars are hairy. 
Fall cankerworms, so-called because the adults appear in the 
Fall, are inch-long (called also “‘inch worms”), yellow-green 
caterpillars which appear in May. The same sprays may be used 
for control. 

xy y y 

What are some of the annuals which may be lifted from the garden 
for bloom indoors? 

Select small, thrifty plants of petunias, lantanas, dwarf mari- 
golds, verbenas, calendulas, snapdragons and other small-growing 
kinds. Give them the sunniest window. 

ry 7 7 


I have a large patch of late-planted carrots. When should they be 
lifted, and how should they be stored? 

Dig carrots just before a hard freeze as light frosts do not injure 
them, and store at 33-40° F. in boxes of sand. 

y ry y 

What are some varieties of Fall-blooming iris? 

Autumn Queen, white; Golden Harvest, olive and citron; Au- 
tumn King, lavender; Eleanor Roosevelt, deep purple; October 
Opera, rich red; Southland, chrome yellow; Martie Everest, 
blue; Jean Siret, yellow; Autumn Dawn, old gold and pink. 

a a 


What control do you recommend for earwigs? They have been pests 
around my house and garden this Summer. 

On walks, driveways and other places where there are no 
plants, apply a DDT emulsion containing 30% DDT with a 
little oil. Use it in dark places where earwigs like to hide. On 
plants a 50% wettable DDT is effective. 

a 

I understand that fuchsias should be rested during the Winter. 
How should they be handled? 

Keep in a cool room and water a little, enough to prevent 
drying. In the Spring, cut them back, water more freely, fertilize 
and repot, using a humusy soil, if necessary. 

ry y y 

Kindly name some of the hardy evergreen barberries. 

Berberis buxifolia nana, dwarf Magellan barberry; B. candidula, 
pale leaf barberry; B. gagnepaini, black barberry; B. julianae, 
wintergreen barberry; B. stenophylla, rosemary barberry (de- 
ciduous in New England); B. triacanthophora, three-spine bar- 
berry. 

y y x 

Can the little gladiolus bulbs which form on the old ones be used? 

The small bulbs known as cormels may be planted in well- 
prepared soil in the Spring in rows about one inch apart. With 
care, they will grow on to flowering size, eventually. 


HORTICULTURE 
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WALPOLE 


POST AND RAIL FENCE 


Old - fashioned 2, 3 or 4 rail style as 
low as 30 cents per ft. for complete 
fence. Easy to erect and can be ship- 
ped anywhere. Screen, picket, and 
hurdle styles also. Send for catalog 
and prices. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


767 EAST ST., WALPOLE, MASS. 
Makers of Cedar Fences, Garden 
Tool Houses, Outdoor Furniture 















beautifully frilled varieties 
in a color-range almost be- 
yond belief. Ideal for borders, 
beds, rock gardens... cut 
often for more blooms. Use 
freely for a riot of color in 
your garden. 


Try Pitzonka’s Cut-Flower 
Mixture of Pansies 





50 plants.....8 
100 plants 












3 for 
PEONIES or $B .OoOS 
BLEEDING REG. $3 





HEART {| ™vavers 
PEONIES. Strong 3-to-5-eye 
roots to add permanent 
beauty to early Summer 
gardens. Popular varieties in 
red, white and pink. Shipped 
direct to you with instruc- 
tions at Fall planting time. 


BLEEDING HEART. Buy now 
. make a substantial sav- 
ing on this old-fashioned 
garden favorite for early 
Spring bloom. 
Order by Mail 
Postpaid 


732 Breck Bidg. 
Boston 10, Mass. 


THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSEgS 
Sriabs savasea Pasase 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 








Ss 


140th and SANDY BOULEVARD 
Box 5076 ¢ PORTLAND 13, ORE. 











September 1950 


Diamond Jubilee 
From page 335 


almost simultaneously in independent ex- 
periments. 

The third contribution which the Con- 
necticut Station has placed in its “top 


three”’ list is the Morgan soil testing sys- | 
tem, most recent of the three. Until about | 
15 years ago, the average farmer had no | 


way of knowing what plant nutrients were 
present in his fields and which ones were 
deficient. It was true that soils could be 
analyzed quantitatively in the chemistry 
laboratory, but this was a long and tedious 
process, and it was impossible to supply a 
soil-testing service to the farmer under 
these conditions. Then, Dr. M. F. Morgan, 
then head of the Station’s Soils Depart- 
ment, devised a “‘quick”” method of soil 
testing — a series of color tests, simple to 
carry out, which could be easily handled 
by a laboratory technician. 

This put soil testing on an “‘assembly 
line’ basis. Twelve soil samples could be 
tested for the nine most important elements 
in one-half hour. With older methods, it 
would take a week to accomplish the same 
thing. With the new tests, it was possible to 
find out for the farmer just what elements 
his soil needed and to have recommenda- 
tions for overcoming the deficiencies to him 
within a very few days. 

Today, the Morgan method or modifica- 
tions of it are used throughout the East and 
in many other parts of the country and the 
world as well. It is figured that at least 
60,000 samples of soil are tested in the 
northeastern states alone each year. 

Hybrid corn, protein and vitamin re- 
search and “quick” soil tests, then, are the 
three contributions which the Connecticut 
Station has selected as its outstanding ones. 
A full review of its 75-year history would 
reveal many others. Most important of all, 
though, was the pioneer work of its found- 
ers in realizing that science must be put to 
work for agriculture — a foresight that has 
resulted in outstanding contributions from 
experiment stations all over the nation. 


CLASSIFIED 
Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 


AFRICAN VIOLETS. New outstanding Mammoth 
Red. Orchid Butterfly. Perennial Woodland yellow 
violets. Pink Lily of Valley. Stamp for list. THE 
JARRETT GARDENS, Bethayres, Pa. 





TREE SEEDS in Packets. Price of each forty-five (45) 
cents. Colorado Blue Spruce (about 250 seeds) White 
Pine (90), Concolor Fir (69) White Spruce (490) Red 
Pine (110) Mugho Pine (200). Send for complete list of 
tree seeds with free cultural directions. HEMINGWAY 
TREE FARMS, Boyne City, Michigan. 


HEMEROCALLIS — Long-season Collection: Fla- 

vina, Baronet, Purple Waters, Festival, Autumn Red, 

— postpaid. LARK MEADOWS, West Mansfield, 
ass. 





POSITIONS WANTED 


HEAD GARDENER OR SUPERINTENDENT, 
Estate or Park, life experience, greenhouses, land- 
scaping, gardens, lawns, etc. Married. Middle aged. 
Best references. RICHARD W. MERCER, Cascade, 
Virginia. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rate 15 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.50, payable in advance. 


STATE INSPECTED STRAWBERRY PLANTS for 
Fall Planting: Howard 17 (Premier), Catskill, Path- 
finder, Sparkle, Valentine, Virginia, Midland, Fairfax, 
Robinson, Temple, Elgin; 25 for $1.25; 50 for $2.00; 
100 for $3.10. Kardinal King (a superb berry) 20% 
higher. All postpaid. FRANKLIN C. ROBERTS, 
Box C, Boxford, Mass. 


FOR SALE: Large quantity of old English boxbush, 
vey a a MRS. NORMAN WHITE, Yard- 
ville, N. J. 








TWO EACH Cypripedium acaule, spectabile and 
parviflorum and 2 Habenaria fimbriata, $2.50 postpaid. 
Catalog free. ORCHID GARDENS, Grand Rapids, 
Minnesota. 


RHODODENDRON (carolinianum), Native azaleas, 
Rhododendron (maximum), Kalmia (laurel), Hemlock 
(tsuga). Assorted as desired. 3 ft. heavily rooted. 100 
$27.50. Prepaid. List Free. NATURE’S GREEN- 
HOUSE, Tallulah Falls, Georgia. 

LEARN TO RAISE AZALEAS SUCCESSFULLY : 
Send 25¢ (stamps or coin) to AZALEA GARDENS, 209 
S. Barksdale Street, Memphis, Tenn. Largest in 
Mid-South. 





MAILING LIST — 550 names and addresses New 
Jersey Nurserymen and Dealers $3.00. H. E. JONES, 
Box 135, Stratford, N. J. 


RARE PERENNIALS, 4 for $1.00 postpaid. Pul- 
monaria rubra, Phlox diviricata white, Campanula 
persicifolia double white, Shasta Beaute de Nevilloise, 
Primula acaulis blue, Erigeron macranthus, Erigeron 
salsuginosus. TWO RIVERS RANCH, Rexford, 
Montana. 

LILACS: Finest French, Oriental & Novelty 
Types. Unusually vigorous; grown on their OWN 
roots. Free catalog lists 98 kinds. Specimens, rarities, 
special offers. UPTON NURSERY, Dept. D, 4838 
Spokane, Detroit 4, Mich. 


FREE new list describing over 100 varieties of African 
Violets. Sultani (Impatiens) New Sultani. Peachy 
Peach color with sparkling red eye. Plants 50¢. MRS. 
T. C. BEE, Route 3, Newnan, Georgia. 
DAFFODILS FOR NATURALIZING. Also tulips, 
hyacinths, iris, and crocus. Handmade mixture of 8 or 
more fine daffodil varieties, $4.95 per peck, $17.50 per 
bushel. Contains: King Alfred, Olympia, The First, 
Helios, Brightling, Bonfire, Croesus, and Cheerfulness. 
Half bushel at bushel rate. Bulbs are sent prepaid east 
of the Mississippi River. Free folder, illustrated in 
color, lists our choice of 40 best daffodil varieties. 
RIVER’S EDGE FLOWER FARM, Nuttall, Glouces- 
ter County, Virginia. 








LILLIUM FORMOSANUM. Excellent, white, late 
garden lily. Selected 1 year bulbs, will bloom 1951. 25 
for $2.00; 100 $6.50. Small Regal bulbs same price. 
Blooming size bulbs, Regal, Tiger, Double Tiger and 
Scottie, 3 for $1.00; dozen $3.50, Postpaid. WILLIAM 
H. WOLFF, 139 N. Highland, Springfield, Pa. 








“TREES AND SHRUBS HARDY IN BRITISH 
ISLES,”’ by W. J. Bean New Edition Three Vol 
umes at 6 dollars each. BODDY’S BOOKSHOP, 
Middlesbrough, Yorkshire, England. 
AFRICAN VIOLETS — foliage plants. Choice house 
plants, growing supplies. List free. YOARS HOUSE 
PLANT NURSERY, Bunker Hill, Indiana. 


DAYLILIES — DR. STOUT’S HYBRIDS. Catalog 
free excepting 10¢ coin west of Denver, Colorado. FARR 
NURSERY COMPANY, Box 55, Weiser Park, Pa. 


DOUBLE ENGLISH VIOLETS, very fragrant. 12 for 
$3,00, 100 for $20.00. MRS. A. L. DICKINSON, Ben- 
ton Harbor, R. F. D. 3, Michigan. 


BOOK ORDER IN ADVANCE TO ENSURE SAFE 
DELIVERY: 12 different Gorgeous Indian Orchids for 
beginners $12.00. 12 Vanda Coerulea Blue $15.00. Giant 
Hippeastrum seeds $2.00. Giant Double Gerberas finest 
mixture of colors $2.50, per 100 seeds each 12 pkts 
Himalayan Alpine Flower seeds each different kind 
$3.50. Cash and Permit Tag with order. THE SUN 
SHINE WOODLAND NURSERY, P. O. Rhenock, 
Sikkim, India. 


AUTEN PEONIES. Finest reds, finest Singles and 
Japs: rose fragrant doubles; brilliant early Hybrids. 
Healthy roots, moderate prices. FREE Peony with 
certain orders. FREE catalogue. Collection E, 5 
Peonies, all different, labelled, $3.00 postpaid. ED- 
WARD AUTEN, JR., Box T, Princeville, Illinois. 
NERINE OR GUERNSEY Lily Bulbs and Bulblets 
for Sale. Easily grown in a sunny window for winter 
blooming. Out stock is thoroughly ripened and ready 
for potting. Easy to grow—a lovely long lasting 
flower. Full directions sent with each order. Flowering 
size bulbs $5.00 per dozen; bulblets $2.00 per dozen. 
Immediate delivery. MAGNOLIA NURSERIES, 
Magnolia, Mass. 
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COMPLETE TREE SERVICE 


Phone 
DE 3-3316 





AZALEAS — IRIS KAEMPFERI 


EXBURY HYBRIDS — World famous Lionel De 
Rothschild introduction. Best of all hardy Azaleas — 
many colors — first offering. Other rare Azaleas — 
Imported Ghent and Glenn Dale hybrids @ IRIS 
KAEMPFERI — 60 top ranking imported varieties 
selected from hundreds — includes many new varie- 
ties. Catalog available. LOUIS SMIRNOW, —— 
Lane, Glen Head P. O., Brookville, L. I., N. Y. 


AFRICAN VIOLET 








25 Eastern Ave. . Dedham, Mass. 


FERTILIZER | 


Chemical tonic tested by leading growers now offered 
to amateurs. Capsules easily used. Gives St. Paulias 
lush growth and many richer-colored blossoms. 


54 capsules (Year's supply) $1.00 
PAUL'S FLOWERS, Bremerton, Washington 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 
Curtis Hybrids 


Strong 2-year-old plants that have bloomed 
Dorothy S. Rowe — Deep cerise pink é $1.5 
Spring Morn — Light pink without blotch $1.5 
Rose Glow — Watermelon pink $1.25 

$1.5 
$1 





Buckeye Red — Medium deep red 
Curtis Giant Salmon pink 
The collection — 5 plants 


CURTIS GARDEN =” 


TREE WORK 
Feeding 





5930 Argus Rd., Dept. H | 
Cc incinnati 24, » Ohio 





Pruning 


Big Tree Moving 
Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 
WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 

AS 7-4204-4205 


BROOKLINE, MASS. 











DAFFODILS FOR NATURALIZING 


King Alfred 
$4.75 per peck; $17.50 per bu. 


Helios 
$4.25 per peck; $15.50 per bu. 
See our ed in the classified section 
R.VER'S EDGE FLOWER FARM 
Nuttall, Gloucester Co. 


MRS. ROBERT BARTON’S 
GARDEN SHOP '5,45QVELY 
75 Granite Street — Off Route 140 
FOXBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


Virginia 








Old iron and wire furniture. Bird Baths. 
Alabaster vases . .. modern ceramics. Country 
) antiques. St. Francis figures. Send for catalogue. _ 








PEONIES - IRISES - BULBS 
DAY LILIES + POPPIES 


Colorful Catalog No. 69 FREE 
Early Reservations Advised 


Cc. F. WASSENBERG 
4% Miles E.onU.S.30 VAN WERT, O. 


BULBS UNUSUAL. 


| For fall planting. Sternbergia, winter-hardy | | 














Gladiolus, Hardy Cyclamen, Ostrowskia, Al- 
stroemerias, rare Anemones; a few out of many 
in our New Autumn Catalog, ready on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


_ Dept. B, Moorestown, New Jersey 





YOUR BELOVED TREE: w . 
CAN BE SAFELY MOVED - 


EXPERT-MODERN moll | 0 
ENGINEERING 
PORVICE § EGUPMEN me 
« Ma 
cheerfully Gen 7 »° 
mass 


Tel. Manchester 300 
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Wild Garlic Menace 


Having noticed the increased growth of 
garlic in our lawns, flower and vegetable 
gardens, I have felt a strong urge to do 
something about it. 

Education is the first step, and I feel 
sure when we all learn what a great menace 
it is, and how it is spreading just because 
we have not understood what a strong 
perennial weed it is, we will act more 
quickly. Garlic should be dug when first 
spotted in the Spring. Be sure to get to 
work after a rain so that, as you pull or dig, 
you get the bulb which is deep down. Next 
be sure to burn all you dig because, if left 
to dry on a rubbish pile, it will in time re- 
turn twofold to your own garden. 

If garlic is allowed to grow to maturity, 
it reaches a height of one to three feet, with 
a bloom at the top, which in turn, as it 
dries, has little aerial bulbs, each the size 


| of a wheat kernel and tipped with a whisker 


which enables it to fly away to spread its 
seed. Since each seed head varies from 25 
to 100 bulbs, one can readily understand 
how they multiply above ground. Below 
the ground there are bulbs which develop 
and form thick tufts of young plants which 
remain green all Winter ready to repeat the 
cycle in Spring. 

Another way to get rid of garlic is to use 
an undiluted, crude carbolic acid, applied 
with a common machine oil can. A few 
drops on a plant or tuft will kill it. Feeding 
and liming a lawn will also prove helpful in 
eliminating garlic. 

The United States is said to lose $1,000,- 
000 a year from grain contaminated by 
wild garlic. The farmer also suffers from 
wild garlic because the flavor ruins the 
salability of milk and actually permeates 
the flesh of animals. So let us all work 
together to rid our own places of wild garlic. 

~ Anicta H. Jounson 
Penna. 


Bryn Mawr, 


Unique Buddleia 

Differing from other members of the 
genus because of its alternate leaves, 
Buddleia alternifolia, the fountain butter- 
fly bush, has the added distinctions of 
blooming on its old wood and of being the 
first to bloom and the hardiest of the 
species. 

The lilac-purple flowers, borne in June, 
are delightfully fragrant, and their abun- 
dance on pendulous arching sprays, create 
an airy, graceful appearance. 

Like all butterfly 
prefers a light, well-drained soil in a sunny 
situation. It will flower in partial shade, 
though less profusely. 

In pruning remember that alternifolia 
cannot be cut back severely as the other 
members of the genus. 
off weak and dead wood, and removing 
oldest branches to the ground occasionally 
should be practiced just after blooming. 

Give this advent from China sufficient 
room in which to expand, 10-15’, and its 
colorful floral display will be one of the 
highlights of your early Summer garden. 


bushes, alternifolia | 





Thinning, cutting | 


RARE TREES 


FOR COLLECTORS 


a limited supply of these 
two kinds: 


DAWN-REDWOOD (Metasequoia) 
The new living fossil from western 
China. Transplanted plants from seed, 
now 14 to 2 feet high at $6 each. 

They are fast growing, fairly hardy; 
interesting. 


DOVE-TREE (Davidia involucrata) 

Called the most beautiful flowering 
tree in the world by Dr. Wilson. 
Covered with large flowers “like white 
doves” in June. 12 to 15 inch plants, 


$10 each. 
KELSEY 
NURSERY SERVICE 


50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 














She Lily 
Yearbook , 


OF THE 


NORTH AMERICAN 
LILY SOCIETY 


George L. Slate, Editor 
No. 3— 1950 


Lity enthusiasts who wish to 
keep abreast of the latest de- 
velopments and experiences of 
outstanding leaders in the field 
will welcome this new publi- 
cation for the discoveries and 
conclusions as recorded. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 
Price $3.00 


A few copies of the 1948 and 1949 
Yearbooks are still available 
at $3.00 


Order from BOOK DEPARTMENT 


HORTICULTURE 


300 Massachusetts Avenue 
BOSTON 15, MASS. 








HORTICULTURE 
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She “Pennsylvania— 
Horticultural Soctety 


{Organized November 24, 1827} 


389 Broad Street {Suburban} 
Station Building 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


* 
MEN’S GARDEN DISPLAY 


In Rooms of the Society 


SEPTEMBER 28 & 29 


Thursday, Noon to 5 P.M. 
Friday, 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. 


Come and Bring Your Friends 





: 


PLLA HHH. HSB. KH. So So Se Se Se HK. SH. HHH. SSeS. HH. He, HS HSH HS SH He He Se eH HH. 4. . %.93, 


Admission Free 
* 


GARDEN SERVICE FOR MEMBERS 
MISS MARY P. PHILLIPS, graduate 
of the School of Horticulture, Ambler, 
is available for consultation and 
advice at gardens of members 
Fee — $5.00 an hour 
and traveling expenses 
Miss Phillips can be reached at office 
of Society for appointments 


CLL. KKK. HHL. KG. KK. Ge, Ka. Ka. Sa. Ga. Ga en Sea Se. Ga. Ha. Ha. He. Ba Kant 





GROW BEAUTIFUL 
DAYLILIES 
POPPIES 


IRIS 
PEONIES 
Free Catalog 
FASS GARDENS 


Box 749, Hicksville, Long Island, New York 


WILD BIRDS ADD (Zarwme 10 YOUR GARDEN 


| AUDUBON FEEDERS KEEP BIRDS 
~ IN FULL VIEW WHILE FEEDING 
| Feeders with and without squirrel 
guards, hanging and on pipe stands. 
Write for our folder 


audubon Wl workshop 



















GLENCOE, ILLINOIS 





RULE BOOK 


You may purchase the RULE 
Book FOR EXHIBITORS AND 
JupcGEs used at the exhibitions of | 


re 
| _ Sh, ow | 
| 
| 


the Massachusetts Horticultural | 
Society. This is the standard trea- 
tise for judging flower shows all 
over the United States. It defines 
all terms pertaining to exhibitors 
and judges and has been pre- 
pared in the interest of better 
exhibitions. 





REVISED EDITION | 


25 cents 














RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD. N.H 








THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


JOIN NOW 


This Society has members in all but 
two states. Some of these members 
have never been to Boston and yet 
feel that what they receive from the 
Society is well worth the $3.00 in dues 
which they pay each year. 


Each member receives Horticut- 
TURE, the national garden magazine, 
without charge, a copy of the annual 
Year Book and the privilege of bor- 
rowing books from the library by 
mail. The Society’s library, the larg- 
est of its kind in the United States, 
receives every worthwhile gardening 
book as soon as it is published, and 
prints lists of accessions frequently. 


Members receive tickets to all of 
the Society’s Flower Shows and mem 
bers also have the privilege of asking 
for free information by the Society’s 
experts by mail on any phase of 
garden making. 





For information address . . . 


THE SECRETARY 
Horticultural Hall * Boston 15, Mass. 
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Sept. 7-8. Philadelphia, Pa. Dahlia and Autumn 
Flower Show of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Garden Club at Pennsylvania Station, 13th St. 

Sept. 8. Coatesville, Pa. Second Flower Show of 
the Town and Country Garden Club of Coates- 
ville at the Coatesville Y.W.C.A. 

Sept. 9. West Grove, Pa. Harvest Home Day of 
the Garden Club Federation in connection 
with the Conard-Pyle Company's Red Rose 
Rent Day at Star Rose Gardens. 

Sept. 12. Arlington, Mass. Autumn Flower Show 
of the Arlington Garden Club at the Robbins 
Memorial Town Hall. 

Sept. 11-12. Minneapolis, Minn. Mid-West 
Dahlia Show in connection with the 22nd 
annual show of the Minnesota Dahlia Society. 

Sept. 14. Worcester, Mass. Display of Dahlias 
and Grapes of the Worcester County Horti- 
cultural Society at Horticultural Hall. 

Sept. 15-16. Burholme, Philadelphia, Pa. Thir- 
tieth Annual Flower Show (featuring dahlias) 
of the Burholme Horticultural Society at 
Burholme Motors Inc., 7253 Rising Sun Ave. 

Sept. 15-Oct. 1. Pomona, Calif. Los Angeles 
County Trade Fair and Flower Show at the 
Palace of Agriculture. 

Sept. 20-21. New York, N. Y. Thirty-sixth an- 
nual exhibition of the American Dahlia Society 
and the New York Horticultural Society co- 
operating at the Essex House, Central Park 
South. 

Sept. 22-23. Philadelphia, Pa. Fall Show of the 
Greater Philadelphia Dahlia Society in the 
main auditorium of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, 30th St. Station. 


| or send check for membership to our office. 


The Horticultural Society 
of New York, Inc. 


157 West 58th Street 
The Essex House 
New York 19, N. Y. 
Telephone PLaza 7-0915 


bdo de ap deep deep deep deep den deop deep —donp don deep donde 


Dahlia Show 


with the 
American Dahlia Society 
to be held in the 


Colonnades Ballroom, Essex House 
160 Central Park South, New York 
(at Seventh Avenue) 


Wednesday, September 20 
4 to 10 p.m. 


Thursday, September 21 
10 a.m. to 10 p.m. 


Admission by Society Membership card or $1 


50th ANNIVERSARY OPEN 
HOUSE — Receptions for New 
Plants and Prospective Members, 
every Tuesday (except September 19) 
at Society Library-Headquarters, 
Essex House, 58 Street, at Seventh 
Avenue (street floor). ... Noon to 
9 p.m. Demonstrations each hour on 
the hour. 











MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | 


will sponsor a “Plant Doctor Booth” at the 
FALL FLOWER SHOW 
of the Yard and Garden Club of 
FLINT, MICHIGAN 
in the AUDITORIUM, near Durant Hotel 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 8 } 
4:00 P.M. to 10:00 P.M. 
SATURDAY, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 10 


Day and Evening 


Home owners and gardeners bring your plant prob- | 
lems to the experts on lawns, soil, vegetables, flowers, } 
trees, shrubs, insects, diseases etc., who will be on 
hand to advise you. 


WE INVITE MICHIGAN READERS TO BECOME 
MEMBERS OF OUR SOCIETY 


Our members receive “Horticulture’’ magazine; free 
tickets to the Detroit Spring Flower Show; use of the 
Garden Library of Michigan; and other services. 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP FEES: 


De, MM cs ansunessishorssncesse $3.00 
| ee Per ere re rrr rrr $5.00 
| Sustaining (Special contributor). .......... $10.00 


Write or phone (LO 8-2223) for further information | 


THE WHITE HOUSE, BELLE ISLE 
Detroit 7, Michigan 














Sept. 25-28. Dallas, Texas. Annual Convention 
of the American Institute of Park Executives. 

Sept. 27-28. Toledo, Ohio. Annual] Convention 
of the Ohio Association of Garden Clubs. 

Sept. 28-29. New Haven, Conn. Seventy-fifth 
anniversary, Connecticut Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. 

Sept. 29-30. Victoria, British Columbia. Fall 


Show of the Victoria Horticultural Society. 











RE-SEASON SALE 


OF NEW 


ANKARA, a truly deep golden yellow tulip 
of great substance and long-lasting quality. 
An enormous improvement over all older 
yellow tulips. 


ARLINGTON, an entirely new blood red 
tulip, slightly edged white when the flower 
develops. A truly new introduction. 


BLUE RIBBON, a fine large deep mauve 
tulip which deserves its name. 


CHAPPAQUA, «a tremendous violet rose 
tulip of which the petals are tinged carmine. 
A very valuable addition. 


CHEYENNE, carmine-red, edged orange. 
Large substantial flower on a strong stem. 


DELAWARE, light magenta-red edged 
bronze-orange. A long lasting flower of 
great size on tall stems. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, oa fiery ver- 
million-red flower borne on a tall, regal 
stem. One of the most beautiful tulips ever 
raised and has won highest awards. 


GOLDEN MEASURE, a deep golden yel- 
low flower slightly edged red. 


MANITOU, o gorgeous carmine-red with 
orange edges; a worthy addition to this 
class of strong, tall-stemmed tulips. Highly 
recommended. 


| $22.50 


TULIP varieties 


This is a special listing of brand new tulip varieties which 
were shown for the first time in this country at our Tulip 
Show last Spring, and here is the first opportunity to ob- 
tain the bulbs. Those who thronged our greenhouse last 
April will well remember the exquisite beauty and the 
tremendous size of these long-stemmed blossoms which 
surpass anything ever shown in this country before. Due 
to their newness, many varieties will be in short quantity 
and then there will be no more this year. Mail orders 
received now will be shipped promptly on the arrival of 
the bulbs in September. 


per per 
hundred hundred 


re) NOBEL, another superb _ introduction | $2 re) 
$22.5 which we are proud to present. The flowers = $ 9.5 
are of a dazzling geranium-like red. A peer- 
less variety for garden planting. 


PONTIAC, o very fine mahogany red tulip 
of truly great substance and superb form. 
Tall, strong stem. A masterpiece among these 
$22.50 novelties and it can not be too highly recom- 
mended. 


_] $22.50 


RELIANCE, another violet-blue tulip of [— $3.00 O $22.50 


good form and bearing. 


$22.50 _ 2 
SMILING QUEEN, rosy-pink edged sil- $4.00 (| $29.50 
$22.50 very pink. This is the very best pink tulip in 
existence of truly great substance. One of 
our highest quality introductions. 


$29.50 UTAH, a beautiful scarlet-red novelty, [ | $4.00 


edged yellow of great substance and with 
a long, strong stem. A huge improvement 
over the old much used Afterglow. 


$22.50 


MILDRED, satin-rose. This is the only lily- $3.00 [|] $22.50 
$22.50 flowering tulip in this collection. The curved ’ Po 

and pointed petals which are gracefully 

reflexed give these tulips their very attrac- 

tive appearance. 


This collection of new introductions and novelties is meant to show the American people 


what has been done in Holland by the tulip hybridizers and which results have come out 


of the crossing of new tulips. All these varieties stand out for their better substance, 


length of stem, and entirely new color combinations that for years were thought impossible 


TREE-LAND, Inc. 


Memorial Drive at Western Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 
free COPY: 


to obtain. 


TRowbridge 6-8416 


NEW ENGLAND’S FINEST NURSERY STOCK 














